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which leads through work to self-support, has lifted 
many a struggling family out of misfortune, and made 
prosperous and self-respecting men and women out of 
boys and girls who could easily have been transformed 
into dependent paupers, willing to receive, and not 
ashamed of their inferiority. Some of the most eminent 
men in the country could testify to the courage and 
perseverance of widowed mothers who, in spite of many 
privations, carried her children by dint of thrift and 
industry, to independence and mutual helpfulness. 
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Atl the world waits for the conclusion of the nego- 
tiations which will snatch the Congo Free State from the 
clutches of King Leopold. We are sorry to see that 
among the concessions that it is said must be respected 
are those made to Americans who have bought from a 
man, who did not rightfully own them, land, rubber, and 
valuable mines which are to be exploited without refer- 
ence to the claims of the natives, who possessed the 
country for many generations before the white man 
appeared to add the terrors of civilization to the horrors 
of savage life. Whatever rights civilized nations may 
have in the savage lands, they certainly are not justified 
in any assertion of authority which forces upon the 
natives vices and miseries unknown before. 
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GREAT BriraIn and Germany in the West, with 
Japan in the East, are the only nations whose warlike 
preparations and powerful navies threaten the peace of 
the world. 
are most in danger that are most thoroughly armed. 
The small, weak, defenceless nations of Europe lying 
between Greece, Portugal, and Norway seem to be as 
thoroughly protected by the public sentiment of Europe 
as Great Britain and Germany are by their powerful 
navies. Against attacks by Great Britain, Germany, 
and France, Mexico and the other nations south of us 
seem to be amply protected not merely by the Munroe 
Doctrine, but by common consent of the nations. It 
is easy to show how defenceless the United States is, 
but it would be difficult to show that a great standing 
army, coast defences, and a powerful navy would in any 
way insure us immunity from attack. 
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It is surprising to find a man so high in station as the 
Lord Bishop of Durham sanctioning the publication of 
a book in which demonology, or the direct agency of 
Satan, should be pointed out as a direct concomitant 
of the outbreak of genuine revivals of religion under the 
influence of the Holy Ghost; and yet this has recently 
happened. In order to account for the excesses and 
insanities which have accompanied even such revivals 
as the recent religious uprising in Wales, the claim is 
made that these outbreaks are caused by the instigation 
of Satan in order to discredit the work of the Holy Ghost. 
Such statements may do good by warning people who 
believe in a personal devil away from the evident dangers 
which attend overexcitement and fanaticism in religious 
experience. 
vt 

FROM any point of view, whether it comes as a threat 
or a promise, the proposal to make Theodore Roosevelt 
the President of the United States after the 4th of March, 
1909, in spite of his repeated pledge not to be a candi- 
date for another term, reveals a danger which ought to 
be} guarded_against by men,ofzall parties. We believe 
that the better way would be to elect a President for 
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seven years, and then make him ineligible, under any 
circumstances, for a second term. To hold that the wel- 
fare of the republic depends upon the election of any 
man, however good or great, is a dangerous confession 
of the weakness of our institutions. It is not nearly so 
true now as it was at the end of Gen. Washington’s 
career that the wisdom and authority of any one man 
must be made a condition of national prosperity and 
moral well-being. To assert this is to confess a danger 
that does not exist. 


The Power-to Heal. 


The public mind is excited in a very wholesome way 
by the various claims which are made in behalf of mental 
agency applied to the healing of disease, as opposed to 
the old-fashioned notion that the curative power of 
drugs must always be invoked for the healing of phys- 
ical disorders. The interest in the question is whole- 
some, because attention is drawn to that which is after 
all the supreme force in human life—the energy of the 
mind. Anybody who knows anything about the ex- 
periences of human life which succeed each other in 
rapid succession day by day, knows that joy and sorrow, 
fear and pain, courage, hope, and despair affect the 
mind, causing rapid changes in the ability to think and 
work, and also affect the body with all its organs and 
their action. 

In a moment of time good news of an extraordinary 
kind may lift one up, not only from mental depression, 
but from physical prostration and apparent inability 
to make any physical exertion. Bad -news of a des- 
perate sort, coming to a person in the full tide of health 
and pleasure, may often strike a strong man down and 
kill him as surely as prussic acid or a flash of lightning. 
Between these two extremes every kind of phenomenon 
may be noted, showing how powerfully the mind works 
upon the body and controls its functions. 

The peculiarity of the interest now excited is that in 
several ways, ranging all the way from exact science to 
rank fanaticism, attention has been called to the real 
source and meaning of the healing power which is ex- 
erted through the mind upon the body, and by one mind 
upon another mind, and so through that upon the body 
of the patient. Even the doctrine of miracles has been 
transformed by the new idea that the miracle of healing 
in any case was wrought not by an arbitrary external 
power exercised over those who submitted to it. There 
is anew rendering of the ancient saying, ‘“Thy faith hath 
made thee whole.”” The work of faith as a curative 
agency differs distinctly from faith regarded as trust in 
the person who performed the miracle. 

Within the experience of the writer there have been 
many kinds of psychotherapeutics, and we have come 
into personal contact with healers and patients repre- 
senting various ways of bringing psychic influence to 
bear upon physical disease. Often we find under dif- 
ferent names things which resemble each other, so that 
an inexperienced inquirer could not tell the difference, 
but each term used indicates, in the mind of the advo- 
cate of a system, something unique and peculiar to him- 
self and his cult. An aspect of the case, almost amusing, 
is the animated and sometimes disdainful manner in 
which the advocates of one kind of healing repudiate 
all others as being fraudulent and spurious imitators, 
and entirely unlike the genuine which they represent. 
We have known, to make a partial list only, mesmerists, 
magnetizers, theosophists, metaphysicians, faith healers 
(who cure either through the operation of faith or as in 


direct answer to prayer), hypnotizers, Christian Scien- — 
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tists, direct miracle workers, and the new advocates of 
psychotherapeutics. Besides these, we have known 
physicians who made more or less attempt to control 
the minds of their patients by direct suggestion and 
encouragement, or by concealed and a not wholly candid 
treatment of the patient. Most of the nostrums for the 
cure of disease are put forth in advertisements intended 
to work directly upon the minds of the people who buy 
and use the medicines, and the good they seem to do, 
in many cases, is often the direct result of the confi- 
dence created by the advertisement, when it is not caused 
by the cheerful stimulus of the alcohol which the medicine 
contains. 

Out of this medley of incoherent and conflicting forces 
an ancient truth is emerging in rational form, and when 
the sects and cults and rival societies and practitioners 
have lost their novelty, and with that their influence, 
and when the practice of healing by these methods is 
no longer especially lucrative, we shall come to the root 
of the matter, and do what we have done in the case of 
every popular mania and movement—save the good and 
let the rest go. Out of alchemy came chemistry, out 
of astrology came astronomy, out of phrenology came a 
scientific study of the brain, out of homceopathy came a 
distinct revolution in the administration of drugs, out of 
mesmerism and magnetism came scientific hypnotism, 
and out of Christian Science and allied, but hostile, 
systems will come a new and more rational trust in 
human nature, and especially in that mysterious force 
which the ancients called the wis medicatrix naturae 
(the healing power of nature). Pure food, fresh air, clean 
water, fewer drugs, more courage, and the will to be- 
lieve that good health is likely to be had for the asking 
will help mightily in the battle with disease, whether we 
do or do not believe that the age of miracles is to return, 
as is now held by some religious healers who are adopt- 
ing the new methods. 


The Religious Value of Humor. 


There is no discipline by which one can make himself 
a humorist. Humorists, like poets, must be born, not 
made. They come occasionally, an Addison, a Smith, 
a Dickens, a Holmes, with commission to make life 
brighter. Of course they are witty, but we would not 
call them wits; for, while it is ever possible that wit may 
wound, humor always cheers and heals. Humor is 
wit, but wit plus geniality, wit suffused with attar-of- 
roses. To letters it imparts a beguiling flavor; in so- 
ciety it is a means of happy intercourse; to the personal 
life it is solace in the world’s rude weather. 

But though humorists, like poets, must be such 
through large native endowment, the sense of humor is 
in some degree in most of us, and, like any other sense, 
it must be capable of cultivation. To this end the 
means are at hand in a rich and varied literature of 
which humor is a dominant feature. As we train our 
reason with metaphysics and our imagination with 
poetry, as we go to Marcus Antoninus for the nurture of 
our ethical sensibility and to Thomas a Kempis and 
Jeremy Taylor for the nourishment of devout feeling, 
so over the pages of our humorists we may cultivate 
the sense they appeal to. We do not rise from an ab- 
sorbed hour with Lamb precisely as we sat down with 
him: somewhat of the light of his smile has passed into 
us. Many a man sees life in other hues for his familiar- 
_ ity with Dickens. Our walk in the world is sunnier as 
_ well as wiser for whatever intimacy with Holmes. In 
such writers is not merely resource for the entertain- 
ment of an occasional hour, but also a tuition by which 
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367 
a most useful faculty may be trained to nobler exercise. 
We often think of this as we contemplate men plodding 
on in the hard paths of life, noble in aim and service, 
but with a gray sky ever over them, scholars immersed 
in the dry details of knowledge,—and there are- many 
such,—who find no flowers among them, workers in 
the field of human affairs, who may indeed have the 
consciousness of noble service for their reward, but 
whose ever serious minds discern no smiles lurking in 
them. Such was Sumner with his great intellect and 
conscience, such was Garrison with his warrior heart, 
such may be very useful men; but they miss brightness 
which it were worth much toil to win. 

But beyond a brightness which it sheds on life in many 
a special need it may be our helper and friend. Some 
time ago a young man in the Harvard Divinity School, 
speaking with a professor of a flippant polemic then 
attracting a brief attention, asked if it did not show a 
lack of the sense of reverence. ‘‘I should say,” an- 
swered the professor, ‘‘that it showed rather a lack of 
the sense of humor.’”’ That the answer was with wisdom 
there is no reason to doubt. Many a man might escape 
most humiliating blunders through an ampler measure 
of this saving grace. But thought reaches further. 
For not a few of our harder allotments, disappointments, 
rebuffs, failures, infirmities even, it is a most helpful 
anodyne. The preacher commends us to the Bible for 
its comforting and sustaining assurances. The Bible, 
yes; but after our hour with Job or Isaiah is it for- 
bidden that we open Mark Twain? Do we wrong their 
Grate- 
ful for their inspired comfort, may we not also be grate- 
ful for his sunshine? ‘The preacher bids us pray; but, 
if there is a time to pray, there is a time also to laugh, 
and in laughter there is healing for our hurts. The 
preacher’s great theme is resignation, and it is high 
attainment. Between the resigned man and the smil- 
ing one, however, there is this difference: while the 
former accepts an unhappy allotment, the latter, in the 
depths of his spirit, vanquishes it. Resignation at the 
best is sad-eyed: smile is sunshine in which is no dark- 
ness. There are occasions indeed when we could not 
wish to smile, when our appropriate attitude-is the bent 
head of contrition or the upward look of trust. For 
our less sacred griefs, however, the smile is a balm we 
are most wise in seeking. A young man, coming to 
grief through walking in forbidden ways, thus explained 
himself: ‘‘Why, I was a pismire that challenged a thunder- 
bolt and got knocked out as you see. Tell the other 
pismires not to trifle with thunderbolts.”’ Thus he not 
only accepted the punishment of his sin, but rose su- 
perior to its pain. The invalid woman who, sympa- 
thetically asked as to her condition, smilingly replied, 
‘‘Oh, I am swimming in an ocean of blessing, of which 
the water is rather salt, but therefore the more buoy- 
ant,’ was, we believe, of sceptical mind, yet she had 
found a well in her valley of Baca. The man of defec- 
tive speech, of whom Gov. Guild tells, who with hope- 
less stutter desired to be taught to pronounce chrysan- 
themum before the ‘‘darned thing faded,” revealed in 
uncultivated language the spirit we would cultivate. 
And so in wide survey among the balked and harried 
and handicapped of the world, the outward frown may 
be dissipated by an inward sunshine. We recall the 
throng we have met in Dickens’s tearful yet smiling page, 
—the poor, the ignorant, the wronged, the defeated, 
who seem introduced to us for hardly other purpose 
than to teach us pity. Enchant them with life and bid 
them step out of the page, bearing the burdens we asso- 
ciate with them. Their look were unpromising enough, 
and it is by no means certain that the assurances of our 
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piety would greatly comfort them. Enable them, how- 
ever, to see their fortunes in the light of Dickens’s 
humor, and who can doubt that they would survey the 
travail of their souls and be satisfied? A faculty of such 
possibilities of helpfulness may rank only second to our 
pieties in the demand for cultivation. 


Will Poverty be Abolished? 


Is poverty going to be abolished? We do not dare 
to face the doctrine of a good God and believe that man 
is the child of God, and not hold firmly to the convic- 
tion that the horrors of congested population and even 
the conditions of individual poverty are going to be 
abated. We hold this also from the historic standpoint, 
for beyond all question human society is far above the 
level of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There 
is nothing at all to compare, in present conditions, with 
the dead abasement of the days of the Crusades. Our 
larger cities are cursed with slums and tenements, but 
their average condition is nowhere comparable with 
the vileness of one hundred years ago. 

We do not count direct charity as one of the forces 
to bring about a degree of equalization in social con- 
ditions, because we have learned that the bulk of char- 
ity is misdirected. It is essentially sporadic. Ten 
thousand Carnegies would not sensibly affect the prob- 
lem, not if they had every dollar of the whole United 
States at their command. It is even questionable 
whether they would not increase the evil. What would 
still be wanted would be a system of justice that would 
not give so much, but at the same time would not take 
so much. The trouble with direct charity, however 
large and well directed, is that it does not remove the 
causes that create poverty. It leaves the disease at 
work while it undertakes to remove the symptoms. 
We imagine the work of N. O. Nelson comes far nearer 
to social héalth. His business is a regulated co-opera- 
tion between producer and consumer—with Nelson as 
a factor on both sides. This sort of business will never 
allow any one to accumulate so many millions as the 
standard trust methods now make possible. Mr. Nel- 
son will never have the millions to give away that are 
scattered by trust magnates; but is he not reaching 
the core of poverty substantially? It is doubtless the 
coming business idea of a rationalized society. 

Co-operative effort is not, however, a panacea. With 
the present moral conditions of the world it cannot 
remedy slovenly and wasteful production, nor can it 
deal successfully with all the grades of ignorance. It 
is astounding that in this day of enlightenment there 
is a waste of one-fifth to two-fifths of all the productive 
energy of the United States. In the agricultural field 
three hundred millions goes to the insects, and prob- 
ably more than this must be counted out as a charge 
to shiftlessness and stupidity. 

Migration has for a long time been Europe’s main 
relief. It is faulty at both ends. By far the larger 
half of immigrants from Europe’s poverty to-day are 
to be counted into American social sediment. It is an 
egregious error to imagine that the whole mass that is 
dumped annually on our shores is ever lifted above 
poverty. The shades of betterment are not pro- 
nounced, and in very many cases are not secured. The 
salvation comes in the way of compulsory education 
for the children. Much more hopeful is the coloniza- 
tion measure which is just now a characteristic of the 
Salvation Army work. ‘There is land enough as yet 
for all, but it is impossible for a large share of our 
herded element to endure isolation. It is, however, 
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possible for these masses to be moved in the bulk, and 
this is precisely what Mr. Booth understands. Whole 
families and groups of families must go together. We 
can look with great hope on the colonization measures 
that are now in progress, seconded as they are by the 
governments most interested. 

We have to look, however, for essential relief along 
this line to the laws of nature. One of these, now oper- 
ating with great force, is the drift countryward. This 
is defined as ‘‘back to nature,’ and that is not far 
from being the whole of it. It does not carry out at 
first the poorer classes, and has no visible effect upon 
poverty; but, taking the upper and middle classes, the 
poorest naturally follow, to secure work. This process 
is a slow one, but it is much more rapid than could have 
been foreseen ten years ago. Only about one-quarter 
of the increase of population in the United States is now 
dropping into city congestion, whereas two-thirds were 
absorbed in the tenements of our larger cities twenty- 
five years ago. Congestion is slowly disintegrating, 
and the elements are being distributed so that science 
can affect their productive capacity. Our legislative 
bodies are hopefully surrounding the victims of pov- 
erty with safeguards. Statutes are contrived for pro- 
tecting life as carefully as property. Mr. Riis says, 
hopefully, that our colleges understand better that 
they are to work for social conditions rather than for 
the mere creation of scholars. A federal bureau at- 
tempts to find out what are the real conditions of the 
women and children that are driven to toil twelve or 
more hours of the day. State commissions are asking 
what becomes of workers when the workers become 
blind or enfeebled. Other commissions are at work 
to recast our school curriculum, so that it shall give 
skilled craftsmanship rather than mere erudition. 

God has not spoken in vain. The Church of God 
has not toiled in vain. There are more suicides nowa- 
days among the disgusted well-to-dos than among the 
poverty stricken. What we need is more faith, not in 
antiquated revelations, but in a good God and in that 
voice of God which comes to us as modern science. 
The problem has grandly shifted from the safe trans- 
ference of the victims of disease, toil, and misery to a 
happier world, and is now seeking a remedy for poverty 
and the abolition of disease. 


Current Topics. 


THE problem of anarchism in the New World was 
brought freshly to public attention on last Saturday, 
when a bomb in the hands of an avowed member of an 
anarchistic organization exploded with fatal results in 
Union Square, New York, while the police were dispers- 
ing a mob of ten thousand unemployed persons who had 
collected in a demonstration under Socialistic auspices. 
The event was followed by a general raid upon the 
leaders of the ‘‘Reds” in the metropolis, Among the 
persons arrested on suspicion of complicity in the sup- 
posed plot against the police was Alexander Berkman, 
who was recently released from prison in Pennsylvania 
after he had served a term of twelve years for having 
shot Henry C. Frick during a labor upheaval at Home- 
stead. The incident in New York served to give point 
to the recent order sent out by Mr. Straus, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, urging the immigration 
authorities throughout the country to double their vig- 
ilance in the scrutiny of the characters and antecedents 
of seekers for admission to the republic. 
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A SITUATION that threatened at the outset to develop 
into an “‘incident” in the relations between Germany 
and the United States entered upon a new phase on 
last Monday, when the President announced his inten- 
tion of nominating Dr. David Jayne Hill, minister to 
the Netherlands, for ambassador to Germany. World- 
wide interest was taken in the President’s decision, in 
view of the fact that five days earlier it had been inti- 
mated to the State Department, in behalf of the foreign 
office at Berlin, that Dr. Hill was persona non grata to 
the German government, and the impression was given 
that the objections to the American diplomat had ema- 
nated from the kaiser personally. The reported action 
of the German chancellery immediately gave ground for 
an animated discussion in the press, not only of America, 
but of the entire civilized world. ‘The utterances of the 
official organs in Germany on the matter were saturated 
with mystery and half-veiled hints at various charges 
involving Dr. Hill’s personality. 
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Wit a characteristic volte-face, the kaiser on last 
Sunday caused the State Department to be informed 
that he had no objection to the prospective appointee, 
and that Dr. Hill would have been welcomed at Berlin 
at any time, since the Secretary of State, several weeks 
ago, received Germany’s assurances of the availability 
of the American minister to the Netherlands for the 
post at Berlin. The German foreign office made no 
secret of the fact that the kaiser’s attitude was an out- 
come of his desire to cultivate a friendly public opinion 
in America. It was also apparent that the German 
government had been impressed with the sense of irrita- 
tion that was conveyed by the utterances of the Amer- 
ican newspapers upon the suggested rejection by Ger- 
many of the man whom the President had regarded as 
amply qualified, by previous experience and personal 
character, to represent the American republic at the 
court of Wilhelm II. Mr. Roosevelt’s declaration of his 
purpose to appoint Dr. Hill to the embassy at Berlin 
followed on Monday. 


ArHoucH no convincing explanation of the original 
change of mind at Berlin was forthcoming from any 
official source, the prevailing opinion in the German press 
appears to be that the kaiser did not regard the com- 
parative poverty of Dr. Hill as being calculated: to 
maintain the standards of luxurious hospitality which 
Charlemagne Tower, the present incumbent of the em- 
-bassy to Germany, had established in the German cap- 
ital. This broad suggestion probably furnished the 
ground for the guarded reiteration that accompanied 
the announcement of the President’s final disposition 
of the extraordinary controversy, of the administration’s 
determination not to permit financial considerations to 
operate as an obstacle to the promotion of diplomats 
who have -proved their ability to the satisfaction of the 
government. ‘Thus it was pointed out, in the explana- 
tion that accompanied the statement from the White 
House on Monday night, Dr. Hill’s promotion would 
be urged upon the Senate in spite of his limited finan- 
cial means. 

se 

A TrRacic echo of the struggle of the Koreans to main- 
tain their independence in the face of the encroach- 
ments of the Japanese was heard in San Francisco on 
March 25, when Durham White Stevens, adviser to 
the Korean government and a personal counsellor of 
Count Ito, the Japanese high commissioner at Seoul, 
died as a result of wounds inflicted upon him a few days 
earlier by a Korean. The assassin, upon being informed 
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of the death of Mr. Stevens, declared his satisfaction 
at having been enabled to kill a foreign foe of Korea. 
In earlier comments upon his crime the murderer ex- 
plained at greater length his own resentment and that 
of some of his countrymen against the American ‘whom 
he charged with having helped to fasten the Japanese 
yoke upon the Korean people. ‘The assassination of 
Mr. Stevens appears to have been prompted directly 
by a recent interview, in which he characterized the 
Japanese administration at Seoul as an unmixed benefit 
to the Korean people, and bespoke American sympathy 
for the efforts of the Japanese to introduce order and 
an honest system of government in Korea. 
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THE difficulties that beset the British cabinet were 
augmented at the beginning of the week when Herbert H. 
Asquith, the acting prime minister, drew the fire of the 
Nationalists in the House of Commons by insisting 
upon the insertion of a clause safeguarding imperial 
authority in Irish affairs, in a resolution approving the 
general scheme of home rule which John E. Redmond 
had presented for the approval of Parliament. The 
resolution advocating home rule for Ireland, as finally 
passed by the Commons, was amended by the phrase, 
“subject to the supreme authority of the imperial Par- 
liament.”” The proviso aroused the bitter objection of 
the solid Nationalistic group, several of whom attacked 
the acting prime minister in heated language, and an- 
nounced their intention of making the power of the 
Irish members of Parliament felt to the detriment of 
the cabinet whenever the opportunity should arise. 
Mr. Birrell, chief secretary for Ireland, supported Mr. 
Redmond’s resolution without qualification. 


ad 


THE British proposal for the appointment of a gover- 
nor-general for Macedonia has become, within the week, 
the central point in the negotiations among the powers 
for the adoption of a comprehensive scheme to termi- 
nate the state of misrule in the European provinces of 
Turkey. The utterances of ‘‘inspired”’ organs in Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, and Berlin indicate a united opposition 
to the radical scheme which has been proposed by Earl 
Grey, and which at least the Bulgarian portion of the 
Macedonian population regards as the only satisfactory 
measure of relief short of the complete expulsion of the 
Turkish power from its remaining territory in Europe. 
It is apparent that Russia and Austria-Hungary are 
not yet prepared to adopt a plan of administration for 
Macedonia which is designed to take that country en- 
tirely out of the mazes of intrigue and barter into which 
the pourparlers of the interested powers have hitherto 
kept it, to their own profit, actual or prospective. 


Brevities. 


Mrs. Eddy is afraid of at least one thing; that is, mali- 
cious animal magnetism. 


Take root downward and bear fruit upward is an 
ancient maxim good for everybody. 


How often we see the announcement that some luxu- 
rious liver about sixty years old died suddenly from 
apoplexy or acute indigestion! 


History repeats itself. Two thousand years ago it 
was said, ‘‘As the nail sticketh fast between the joinings 
ofgthe stones, so doth sin stick close between buying 
and selling.” 
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Whoever cherishes a grudge against his neighbor, 
and wishes for any reason to get even with him to his 
disadvantage, cherishes, as if it were a virtue,a grave 
defect of character. 


- There are liberal orthodox men in the Episcopal com- 
munion, but the indication is that they are in a small 
minority with a fair chance of being crowded to the wall 
at a time not far in the future. 


If one would have an independent standard of judg- 
ment concerning the condition of society let him refer 
constantly to his own experience of life, and never trust 
himself wholly to the verdict of any editor, preacher, or 
reformer. * 


The minister who fails, and knows he fails, to in- 
fluence for good the people who are within the direct 
range of his influence and who invite him to be their 
religious leader, need not hope to do much as a leader 
of the people outside of his congregation. 


The van movement for religious propagandism has 
been prepared for in England by the familiarity of the 
people with the van used in political campaigns. ‘The 
enterprise of our Unitarian brethren, therefore, seems 
more natural to the people of England than it would in 
America, 


One of the valuable automatic regulators of the labor 
market is the steerage with its returning cargo of Greeks, 
Italians, and others who, being out of work, go home to 
spend what they have saved in America. The less we 
interfere with this natural check the better for them and 
for the community. 


When the time comes, the Protestants who belong in 
the Catholic Church will migrate to that place of refuge, 
whether or no. Also, when the right time comes, the 
liberty-loving religious individuals and churches will 
come together. What the new organization will be called 
nobody knows and nobody need care. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Tree and the Fruit. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In the last copy of the Christian Register Mr. Alfred A. 
Lane thus sets forth ‘‘the ‘evangelical’ teaching’”’: The 
tree is known by its fruits, but the fruits do not produce 
the tree. We work out our salvation only as God works 
in us. God is the source of all really good, and the ut- 
most that man can be supposed to do is, as James would 
say, to ‘‘remove the inhibitions and let the grace of God 
course freely through the branch.’’ Apparently he 
thinks that Unitarians do not believe this. He has ap- 
parently the idea generally found among those of other 
churches that Unitarians claim for man the power to 
work out his salvation through good works without the 
assistance of God. Nothing, however, it seems to me, 
is farther from Unitarian thought. They cannot seem 
to understand that we believe God the Father to work 
in our hearts much in the same way that they think 
Christ the Son of God works in theirs. It is because we 
believe ‘‘mere morals” to be the working out of the 
promptings of God in our hearts that we preach that 
manner of life. Certainly, if Christ taught man any- 
thing of religion, he taught him to love and reverence 
God the Father, ever present in their hearts, and to do 
good to all as being his will. In these two matters 
every true Unitarian tries at least to follow in his steps. 
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In a sense God incarnates himself in every living soul, 
and it is that divine quality which gives man his power 
for doing good. Mr. Lane would make a distinction 
between ‘‘right actions [morality] done from low mo- 
tives and right actions done through the spirit of God 
working in us.” Is it not a question, however, whether 
an action is right from the point of view of the doer if 
it is done from a bad motive? It seems to me that, so 
far as he is concerned, it is an evil act; that is, it is an 
injury to him spiritually. Inany case is not this fault as 
common among the orthodox as among the Unitarians, 
and, if so, how does it affect the question in hand? For 
my own part, I believe we commit a sin against God 
and our own souls, not only when we do an actual wrong 
or injustice to another, but when we fail to make use of 
our opportunities for doing good. We are doing a 
wrong just as surely when we omit to do a kindness as 
when we do an unkindness, though in less'degree. The 
credit of the good we do is not ours, but our Father’s: 
the blame for our sins of omission and commission rests 
with us, and we have to pay the penalty. It is not the 
person whom we speak of as being wronged who is really 
injured, but our own soul which has proved false to its 
God. 

One more point I should like to mention. I was re- 
cently told that our religion was ‘‘material,’’ because 
we lay so much stress upon the manner of our life here 
in this world and so little on the world to come, and this 
seems to be a very general idea among those of other 
churches. It seems to me there is a spiritual side to 
our life of good works that is not sufficiently empha- 
sized. In times of pain and trial, when the world looks 
dark and desolate, people find it hard to keep their faith 
in a good and loving God, and at such times the man 
who comes forward with human sympathy and brotherly 
kindness, be he orthodox or Unitarian, and lends the 
helping hand, does more to restore religious faith and 
hope than any amount of church ceremony and prayer. 
It was the life of Jesus, his good works and active loyalty 
to what he believed to be the truth, far more than his 
oral teachings, that gave his followers their faith in God, 
his God, as a loving Father, and that has made him re- 
membered throughout the ages. We all know how 
much more effect practice has than preaching when one 
stands alone without the other. 

ANNETTE FISKE. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Judge Story’s Epigram. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Not long ago there appeared in the Register a couplet 
attributed to a New Hampshire poet. It was part of 
a quatrain of which this is the history. In the early 
part of the last century the Essex Register was founded 
in Salem, Mass. At that time Joseph Story, afterward 
president of the American Unitarian Association and 
justice of the Supreme Court at Washington, was prac- 
tising law in that town. Going into the editorial office 
one day he found some gentlemen planning a new paper. 
They told him that they were trying to think of a proper 
sentiment for a motto. Whereupon he sat down and 
wrote as follows :— 


“Here shall the press the people’s rights maintain, 
Unaw’d by influence, and unbrib’d by gain. 
Here patriot truth its glorious precepts draw, 
Pledg’d to religion, liberty, and law.” 


This paper afterward became the Salem Register, but 
retained to the end of its career this impromptu written 
for it by this young Unitarian lawyer. ESSEX. 


‘ 


. 
q 
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The First Crocus. 


Still frowned the winter, proud in lofty scorn, 
His stately ermine wrapped around the throne; 
Monarch he seemed of ages yet unborn, 
The world his own! 


Cold from the North his fierce breath smiting fell, 
Death crowned the hills with glory strange and wild, 
When lo! beneath a hedge-side in the dell 
A blossom smiled. 


Vain is thy pomp, thou hoary-headed King! 
Sped is thy reign and broken from this hour; 
One golden crocus, with the heart of spring, 
Mocks all thy power. 
—Mary Elizateth Blake. 


Saints, Old and New! 


BY JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


The recent announcement that Pope Pius X. is about 
to proceed with the canonization of Joan of Arc arouses 
a special interest in the whole process of saint-making 
as it has been carried on in the Roman Catholic Church. 
It may be remembered that this process, in the case of the 
peasant girl of Domremi, stopped a few years ago, under 
Pope Leo XIII., with her beatification. She had success- 
fully passed through the period of veneration, had even 
reached the stage of beatification, but there operations 
ceased. It could not be proved, we believe, that she 
had worked the two unquestioned miracles necessary 
for her final canonization. Hence this delay. Either, 
it would seem, new proofs of supernatural appearances 
in her life have been discovered, or else, it may be con- 
ceived, the present pope has a special penchant for this 
interesting saint, and even for France, in spite of her late 
conspicuous ingratitude. ‘That Joan deserves canoniza- 
tion as well as many a full-blown saint in the Roman 
calendar must certainly be admitted. Bastien Lepage’s 
wonderful picture of the peasant girl, with that marvel- 
lous face,—not beautiful, but shining with some inner 
light which quite transfigures her,—clearly expresses the 
popular view of a supernatural call to her great mission. 
But, apparently, until to-day, this was not held by the 
Vatican to justify her canonization: however interesting 
her character, she had not exactly worked miracles, 
had raised no dying or dead, and hence could not properly 
be deemed a saint. 

For in this matter of saint-making, it will be remem- 
bered, there has been, in the past, a very hard and fast 
ruling. As to the candidate’s character, he must notably 
have practised the three theological virtues of faith, hope, 
and charity, and the four cardinal virtues of prudence, 
justice, courage, and temperance. Fifty years must have 
elapsed since the candidate’s death—no modern, every- 
day saints were called for! His two miracles adduced 
must be able to withstand all the bitter attacks of the 
diaboli advocatus, who with Mephistophelian- cunning 
would advance the subtlest arguments to prove their 
spuriousness. The trial was always a severe one. ‘Then, 
after the necessary ecclesiastical processes were com- 
pleted, if the candidate emerged triumphant over the 
casuistry of the devil’s advocate, after the preliminary 
Stages of veneration and beatification had been passed, 
he might properly be canonized as a saint. 

As an instance of the old-time saint, take Catherine 
of Siena, as described by her Roman Catholic biographer. 
We have here a most interesting psychological study. 
She is a woman of evidently great intellectual power, 
who can argue with pope and king, chop logic with the 
of them, and gain the victory over her masculine 
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opponents. But, of course, it is not this that gives her 
her saintship. Rather is it the kind of thing which is 
more apt to make the judicious grieve, perhaps to win 
from him a slightly contemptuous smile. For instance, 
as a young girl in her father’s house, while engaged in 
the unpoetical (though undeniably useful) occupation 
of turning the spit, she was so rapt in an ecstasy that she 
tumbled over into the fire, but (protected by her saintli- 
ness, rather than by the laws of physics), was, of course, 
not burned. Once Jesus appeared to her in company 
with his Blessed Mother and Saint Mary Magdalen. Our 
Lord asked Catherine, ‘‘Shall it be thy will or mine?” 
‘‘Only thine!” cried the budding saint, whereon she was 
committed to the special care of the now sanctified 
Magdalen. At the service of the Mass, Catherine always 
saw things above the senses, the priest appearing to her 
as in a furnace of fire. At last Jesus himself was revealed, 
crying, ‘‘Come to me, my beloved daughter,” and straight- 
way ‘‘she received the sacred kiss which the spouse 
speaks of in the Canticles, and for many days after a 
wonderful fragrance was perceptible to all who ap- 
proached her.”’ Every evening, we are told, she felt 
herself drawn by an irresistible force to God, passing into 
a rapture which generally lasted six hours, during which 
time she conversed with the Eternal Wisdom, her bodily 
senses being suspended. For days she could neither eat 
nor drink. Our Lord visited her, her biographer naively 
states, ‘‘as one friend is wont to visit another.”’ Later, 
in answer to prayer, she received the famous stigmata, 
the marks of her Lord’s suffering, upon her hand and 
foot. After her death, ‘‘her hand showed an appearance 
as if all the substance of the hand under the skin had 
been pierced or removed, so that a candle threw its 
light through the thin integument.”’ This is the account 
of the miraculous visitation. She had prayed for a 
greater certainty that Jesus was really present. ‘‘He 
bade me stretch out my hand, and I did so. He put into 
my hand a nail, and closed the same so fast in my hand 
that I felt a great pain, as if there had beena nail stricken 
into it with a hammer. And so I have in my right hand 
one of the marks of my sweet spouse and Saviour.” For 
four hours before her death, she lay as dead, though 
noting all the preparations for her burial that went on 
about her. After her death, a certain Fra Bartholemew 
had a vision of angels of God clothed in white. Asked 
what they were doing, they told him that they were con- 
ducting the soul of Catherine of Siena into the presence 
of the Divine Majesty. Then, says the monk, ‘“‘she 
raised her head and looked at me with the gracious smile 
which always expressed the joy of her soul.” 

Here, then, is the record of the deeds of a saint fully 
developed according to the orthodox pattern. Nothing 
is wanting: the ecstasies, the constant realization of the 
presence of Jesus, the angels and the saints, and, pre- 
sumably, the sufficiently well-attested miracles. But 
why is it that these saints are apt to be bound by such 
very hard and fast geographical limits? What recipe 
for their manufacture is held by Italy, Spain, and even 
France, that is wanting to the more northerly nations? 

Certainly; for some reason, England has never taken 
very naturally to the process of canonization. There 
are, indeed, a few English saints in the calendar, but they 
are mostly conspicuous for their absence. A very clever 
skit published now nearly twenty years ago (‘‘How to 
make a Saint: or, the Process of Canonization in the Church 
of England,” by the Prig) shows how badly off the Eng- 
lish have felt themselves to be in this particular, and the 
steps taken to remedy the deficiency by an imaginary 
group of High-church worshippers. At a meeting of the 
parish, the matter is discussed. Can there not be a few 
English saints manufactured? Is it not now the time 
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for the formation of a Society for the Propagation of Angli- 
can Saints? There will be no need, one suggests, of a 
diaboli advocatus, that part will be taken by the whole 
body of the evangelical clergy. But who should be selected 
for canonization? ‘There is at once a babel of tongues: 
Saints should be only of the conservative party. They 
should be university men, adds another. And gentle- 
men! cries a third. Thus, how edifying it would be on 
Saint Cecilia’s day to use as a form of invocation, O 
Saints Cecilia, Tate, and Brady, pray for us! Finally, 
the party agrees on four representative Englishmen as 
fair candidates for canonization. Richard Hooker in the 
sixteenth, Archbishop Laud in the seventeenth, Samuel 
Johnson in the eighteenth, and Hannah More in the nine- 
teenth century. Their statues are set up in the little 
church: Hooker, with the mask of an angry female foe (his 
wife) over his shoulder, as an emblem of his martydom; 
Laud has his head under his left arm, to show that he 
was beheaded for his faith; Johnson is in the act of doing 
penance for refusing to sell books for his father in the 
market-place of Utoxeter, and stands with his feet on 
the dictionary thus showing the vanity of all earthly 
learning; Saint Hannah More wears a large black bonnet, 
surrounded by an aureole, and a rod as an emblem of 
her usefulness as a schoolmistress. Before these images 
there is much scattering of incense, genuflexion, and 
prayer, with flowers, candles, ete. The whole town is 
soon in an uproar. The rector of the church is brought 
to trial, in which, however, the matter is treated as a 
stupendous joke,—the counsel for the plaintiff bringing 
all to confusion by showing that the term ‘‘saint’’—if it 
had really been applied at all—was of most general signif- 
ication. Thus, it might mean a very good person, or a 
great sufferer, or only a poor person,—as we speak of 
‘‘poor, dear Jones, he is a perfect saint!” And so this 
tempest in a teacup subsides, and there are no more 
saints than ever in the English Church. 

In America we have never taken naturally to hagiol- 
ogy. The Puritan atmosphere was not exactly conducive 
to the construction of saints, at least not of the Catholic 
pattern. We have been haunted by an overhanging 
sense of sin, which weighed upon our grandfathers and 
grandmothers like a leaden pall. It is the burden of the 
stories of our greatest romancer, Hawthorne, who, as 
with a magician’s rod, detects the presence of sin in 
seemingly spotless souls. We distrust ecstasies like 
those of Saint Catherine, and think that some religious 
converts would be more properly described as sufferers 
from neurotic diseases. In this line the interesting 
work going on in Emmanuel Church, Boston, under Dr. 
Worcester and Dr. McComb, assisted by certain leading 
physicians, is a remarkable development—perhaps, in- 
deed, one of the most significant of our time. For these 
men are saying in substance: Religious excitement is 
not always to be trusted; nay, let us first call in the physi- 
cian of the body to see whether we really have here a case 
for the physician of the soul. Even visions and ecstasies 
are not certain marks of the saint. Let us try—that is, 
test—these spirits, to see of what nature they may be. 
We do not, indeed, doubt that such visions and ecstasies 
are real—even Prof. James, in his ‘‘ Varieties of Religious 
Experience,” accepts their reality for the person who 
shares them. But very often they spring from diseased 
bodies, and our overwrought nerves are responsible rather 
than our spiritual alertness. The first aid to the injured, 
then, should come from the regular physician, rather 
than the clergyman. Perhaps when we are through 
with experiments like this in Emmanuel Church, we shall 
come to know our saint by some spiritual Bertillon 
system—if not by the finger marks, at least by the marks 
of a more rational, a better-reasoned saintliness than 
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any set down in the Roman Catholic text-books. For, 
indeed, our twentieth century saints may have other and 
quite different qualities from any which are noted in the 
ecclesiastical calendar. They may have little of ‘‘the 
odor of sanctity’? about them—these simple, unpretend- 
ing persons, who just go about doing good, not knowing 
that their faces shine. To be sure, they have a deep 
and abiding faith in God, but it may be that his name 
is not so very often on their lips, they are so busy in active 
service of their fellows. They are doctors, physicians 
of the soul, as well as of the body; and, when they enter 
the sick-room, their presence somehow makes the patient, 
out of his trouble and pain, come to believe a little more in 
the fair possibilities of life andvhealth. They are clergy- 
men who arrogate to themselves no special authority, 
who do not unduly magnify their office, but just try to 
present the divine vision which has shone into their 
hearts for the uplifting of other waiting and eager souls. 
They are district and hospital nurses, whose very shadows, 
like hers of old, bring peace to those whose dying eyes 
turn toward them for their last earthly blessedness. 
Often they are obscure and very humble people, on whose 
countenances the Beatitudes are written, yet wanting 
still the nimbus -that old-time artists drew around the 
foreheads of their saints. They may be those whom 


‘Prof. James felicitously termed ‘‘the once-born” men, 


so naturally religious that they have no need of ‘“‘the 
second birth.’ Or they may be those who have 
wrestled in untold agonies with principalities and powers 
in high (and low) places, who have come off conquerors, 
and so have not failed to secure the promised blessing 
before the struggle had ended. Sometimes they are 
very unconventional saints, in odd or even grotesque 
attire, and their speech is not always that of ‘‘the king’s 
English,” but only that which is familiar in the courts 
of heaven, in the great hoysehold and family of God. 
And, above all, they would never once dream that they 
are saints at all, for surely self-conscious goodness is not 
real goodness. And so it may well be that, when they 
are at last summoned to their reward, no one will be more 
surprised than these humble people to hear the Divine 
Word thrilling through the air: ‘‘Come ye blessed of my 
Father. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


The Ministry in Education. 


BY R. CAMPBELL. 


The assertion is made now and then that the day is 
past when men trained for the Christian ministry are 
sought for high educational positions, as, for example, 
the presidency of colleges and universities and similar 
places of trust and leadership. 

To the outside observér it has sometimes seemed 
this statement is made with more confidence than the 
facts warrant, and also with the implication that there 
is something in the training of the minister less favorable 
for such trust than that of other classes and professions. 

That the clerical profession has had a very large share 
of these positions until a comparatively recent date is a 
matter of history. The teaching and the preaching and 
pastoral offices have been closely allied, and the ministry 
has generally had much social consideration, both of 
which, where there was reasonable personal fitness, have 
contributed to give the ministry prominence in the direc- 
tion of education in the past. 

It is not clear that men trained in this fashion do not 
even now fill their just proportion of important educa- 
tional places. For, with the rise of new professions, the 
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more general need and opportunity of higher education 
and the acknowledged advantages in training which are 
found in great business pursuits, the sources of supply 
for educational leaders have much increased, and no single 
profession can or should have an educational monopoly. 
We speak of business pursuits becatise there are execu- 
tive, administrative, and promotive sides to educational 
movements which call for qualities usually exercised in 
large business enterprises. 

Besides teaching itself has become a profession, cer- 
_ tainly in its higher ranges, and for nearly all teaching a 
training and experience are required which were not 
formerly insisted upon. Every Yankee, it was once 
thought, could do anything from teaching school to edit- 
ing a paper. These things have materially changed; and 
it is perhaps natural that the teaching profession should 
regard itself as competent to supply its own leaders as 
well as its rank and file. 

On the other hand, the clerical profession has in many 
cases come to recognize its peculiar opportunity and to 
think its function is other than what is usually under- 
stood by teaching. The late Dr. McGlynn is reported to 
have said he would rather be a priest and serve at the 
alter than to be a schoolmaster. Phillips Brooks, it is 
said, was not a marked success in the schoolroom, but as 
a religious teacher his name is revered. Some religious 
leaders do not wish to give their strength and genius to 
education, except as it is related to ethical and spiritual 
issues, for which the ministry is generally thought to stand. 

It is, therefore, scarcely permissible to affirm to-day, 
as though it were axiomatic, that the ministry or any 
other pursuit is excluded on set purpose from the most 
trusted leadership in this great cause; for the determining 
qualifications after all are personal, and leaders may be 
drawn from many sources. 

We may also question whether the alleged professional 
character of teaching is such as to shut out the minister 
who lacks specific pedagogic training. Among the greatest 
essentials of a teacher are an intimate knowledge of human 
nature: this knowledge has been too much limited to what 
is called the intellectual nature, neglecting the fact that 
the mental, moral, and physical are so related, so 
interpenetrative, that they cannot be treated as wholly 
separate. This knowledge of human nature, which is 
broader than psychology, is by no means peculiar to the 
teacher. Other great vocations as the law, medicine, 
literature, art, and the preacher’s calling may be quite 
as familiar, sometimes more familiar with this study 
than the teacher. Other qualifications, as learning, 
sympathy, interest in the work and the like, are not con- 
fined to the teaching profession. Nor is the technique of 
studies and school work so exclusive a possession of the 
teacher as it is thought to be; for liberally educated 
persons have been much at school, have seen much of 
teaching, have, perhaps, read and thought broadly on 
the subject of education. 

It will surely be conceded that there are certain dis- 
tinct characteristics of the teaching profession, and experi- 
ence is an important factor; but these do not exclude many 
valuable additions to the teaching body from those who 
were not wholly trained with that work in view. Some 
of the best treatises on education are from men who were 
never teachers in the school sense, and many successful 
administrators and leaders in education were the same. 

It is simply just to the ministry to add that in important 
respects its training is favorable to teaching, if a transfer 
of work to that special pursuit seems called for. In 
addition to what has been named as common to the great 
professions, the minister is usually exceptional in the 
length and character of his preliminary training, in his 
practice of the art of expression, in his association with 
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various classes of society utider diverse experiences, and 
in the sympathetic and altruistic spirit which no other 
profession exceeds, unless it be the medical profession. 
These qualifications make the transfer to teaching less 
difficult, for the well-trained man should, with com- 
parative facility, be able to take up a new work even 
where greater and more radical differences exist than 
those separating teaching from other professions. 

Besides, the model preacher, whom the preacher has 
ever before him, Jesus, was also, in a remarkable way, a 
model for the teacher. This appears in the content, 
method, spirit, and universality of his teaching. How 
much the ethical thought of mankind, the modern de- 
mocracy as well as the finer conceptions of earlier systems, 
and the diffusive energy of popular education owe to this 
great teacher it is difficult to estimate. That the debt 
is many sided and profound none will be inclined to ques- 
tion. 

It is impossible here to enlarge upon other reasons in 
addition to those briefly presented which lead us to the 
opinion that the clergyman is not a vanishing factor in 
education. The conditions, local and general, among 
leading as well as backward nations reveal a growing 
opportunity for the clergyman as a representative man 
to promote universal education. ‘This great cause is 
swiftly becoming a national and international issue. It 
has a special appeal to religious leaders for wise and un- 
selfish co-operation. 

It is a significant fact that at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in Boston a few years ago, 
when many thousand teachers came together, and, among 
them, numerous leaders in American education, in the 
final session, which was devoted to Southern education 
(one of the gravest subjects before the American people), 
the only speakers were three preachers, two white and 
one black. We may add that in dignity, breadth, and 
eloquence the addresses were worthy of the occasion. 
The plea was for education as promotive of social order, 
industrial power, and high civilization. No session sur- 
passed in impressiveness; perhaps none equalled, the 
closing hours, when the broader treatment of the school 
was given into the hands of Christian ministers elected 
from two races. 

WEST SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


The deepest truth that life can bring 

Is written on each common thing. 

We find the lore we all must learn 

With the friend we love, the bread we earn, 

Concealed, revealed in old and new, 

The God doth evermore shine through. 
—Mary Russell Mulls. 


ad 


The recollection of liberty, the hope of liberty, may 
come to any, as Epictetus said, who find that there is a 
stronger force within than the likings and impressions 
which fasten themselves to outside things. The con- 
science is bidding each of us to seek for that liberty: 
we cannot be content till we have found it—F. D. 


Maurice. 
ws 


Gentleness and cheerfulness, these come before all 
morality: they are the perfect duties. And it is the 
trouble with moral men that they have neither the 
one nor other. It was the moral man, the Pharisee, 
whom Christ could not away with. If your morals make 
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you dreary, depend upon it they are wrong. I do not 
say ‘‘give them up,’ for they may be all you have; but 
conceal them like a vice, lest they spoil the lives of better 
and simpler people.— Stevenson. 


ed 


They who look to God, listen to God, live with God, 
and work for God, succeed. They who look .to man 
or love the praise of man more than the praise of God, 
they who are listening for men’s hosannas or waiting for 
their palm branches, fall as Herod fell, and Annas and 
Caiaphas and Pilate. Where are the legions whose 
files of soldiers led out the Son of David to his death? 
And he? He leads the world this day, inspires its law 
and directs his victory, not because multitudes wel- 
comed him as king, but because he was obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross—Edward Everett 
Hale. 


Theism and Agnosticism: A Question of Emphasis. 


BY EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 


Agnosticism is the child of dogmatism. If Marcus 
Aurelius had only fought Christianity in accordance 
with Renan’s dream, with ‘‘primary schools and a State 
system of rationalistic education,’ we should probably 
have escaped dogmatism and also the theory of ignorance 
which it called forth from nineteenth century thinkers. 
The Early Church, however, did not get the ‘‘rationalistic 
education,’ and in many centuries her development was 
not such that she cast aside the superstitions that sur- 
rounded her birth. It was reserved more particularly 
for the thinkers of the last century to disillusion her with 
regard to those things of which she professed certain and 
absolute knowledge. It was against the childish, in- 
credible, supernatural theology of the Church that agnos- 
ticism fought. - ‘With scientific theology,” said Huxley, 
“agnosticism has no quarrel.’”’ Remembering, there- 
fore, that it was a religion of foregone conclusions that 
Huxley really opposed, we shall perceive with less mis- 
understanding how theism and agnosticism for modern 
thinkers is only a matter of emphasis. The only essen- 
tial principle of agnosticism is yet that which was stated 
by Huxley in 1889; namely, that ‘‘it is wrong for a man 
to say that he is certain of the objective truth of any 
proposition unless he can produce evidence which logi- 
cally justifies that certainty.” 

In showing the kind of theology that agnosticism really 
antagonizes, we have already excluded from the discus- 
sion the theism, if it can be thus fairly termed, which 
thinks of an anthropomorphic supra-mundane heavenly 
Sultan. When we speak of God, we are thinking of the 
reality which we assume behind or in the phenomenal 
universe. At present it is of small consequence whether 
we speak of this as the ‘‘unknowable,” ‘‘inscrutable,”’ or 
as ‘‘thing in itself.” The theist, if he be up to date, 
does not declare any more than the agnostic that he 

. knows the ‘‘thing in itself.’ (And here let us add that we 
use the word ‘‘knowledge”’ in Kant’s sense of a judgment 
“both subjectively and objectively sufficient.’’) He 
is well aware of the failure of theistic arguments as they 
are presented by the apologists. He also believes it to be 
wrong for any man to say that he is certain of the objec- 
tive truth of any proposition when he only possesses objec- 
tive evidence in proof thereof. He is willing to honestly 
and frankly say, ‘‘I do not know,” when he cannot prove. 
As a scientific man he will tell you that the facts which 
present themselves in the universe disclose no evidence 
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of the existence of a supernatural being. Yet he says 
that he is a theist. 

It may be well at this point to say that the apologist, 
Dr. Flint, has written in his ‘‘Theism” the following of 
the above type of theist, ‘‘Strange as it may seem, there 
are many theists at the present day who represent it [reve- 
lation of God in the whole of nature external to us] as in- 
sufficient or even worthless, and who join the atheists in 
denying that God’s existence can be proved, and in affirm- 
ing that all the arguments for his existence are inconclu- 
sive and sophistical.”’ , 

Such theists, however, are on the increase, and the 
theist after the heart of the Edinburgh professor is be- 
coming scarcer. 

Many who call themselves agnostics, and who declare 
that they hold a neutral position as regards the prob- 
lems of existence, really wrong themselves. They 
stand for more than they imagine. Actually there is 
no such condition as neutrality. We cannot be neutral 
in the presence of questions which tax the best thought 
of the best men. Even our indifference, so called, is only 
a veiling of the position which we have practically taken. 
Emerson used to say that a man’s real creed was de- 
clared by the life he lived. Let us accept this dictum, and 
see if the modern agnostic holds a position essentially 
different from the modern theist. 

Before we proceed to apply this principle which is the 
kernel of the whole discussion, let us state one difference 
generally observed to-day between the agnostic and the 
theist. The agnostic is generally supposed to have ‘‘an 
abiding and keen consciousness of the darker side of the 
world’s process”’ which prevents him from affirming good- 
ness at the heart of nature. On the other hand, the mod- 
ern theist is an optimist and does not hesitate to say that 
God is love. 

For our illustration of the agnostic’s position in re- 
gard to the character of the unknowable ‘‘thing in itself,” 
we shall choose Prof. Ernst Haeckel, of whom it is well 
said that he is, ‘‘beyond dispute, the Grand Old Man of 
Germany.’ He tells us in his now best known work, 
““The Riddle of the Universe,’ ‘‘that the innermost 
character of nature is just as little understood by us as it 
was by Anaximander and Empedocles twenty-four hun- 
dred years ago. . . . We donot know the ‘thing in itself’ 
that lies behind knowable phenomena.” 

Thus, about the greatest riddle of the universe, he 
professes to be an agnostic. We have said that, in regard 
to such a question, he cannot be neutral. Our next 
inquiry is to discover whether he consistently adheres to 
this ignorance about ‘‘the innermost character of nature.” 

In his ‘‘Confession of Faith of a Man of Science,” he 
writes: ‘‘Knowledge of the true, training for the good, 
pursuit of the beautiful, these are the three great depart- 
ments of our monism; by the harmonious and consistent 
cultivation of these we effect at last the truly beatific 
union of religion and science. . .. The true, the beautiful, 
and the good, these are the three august Divine Ones 
before which we bow the knee in adoration.” 

Men generally believe in the reality of that which they 
worship. When the object of their worship is an assump- 
tion, it is generally based on reasons which they believe 
will be vindicated. Now Haeckel has learned and 
taught a great deal about the cruelty of nature, and, 
doubtless, he would vehemently deny the beneficence of 
any supposed deity by pointing to the ‘‘talons whetted 
for slaughter and the suckers moulded for blood.’ Yet 
the rule of life that he has chosen, and which we believe 
he practises with some success, virtually assumes the 
contrary character of the ‘‘thing in itself.” Surely an 
agnostic who boldly casts in his lot, with ‘‘a kind of 
religious enthusiasm,” with those who believe in the 
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true, the beautiful, and the good, can hardly be said to 
hold a neutral position with regard to the character of the 
reality which the theist calls God! Surely this worship 
of “‘the trinity of the twentieth century” implies a certain 
amount of faith that it is in harmony with the heart of 
things! The agnostic is saying with his life and conduct 
—for, generaily the agnostic is an exceptionally fine 
character—the same as the modern theist proclaims 
as a gospel for mankind. Thus if the agnostic can be 
led to see that his ethical standards presuppose some- 
thing positive with regard to the unknowable, he also can 
raise a temple and possess an evangel that will be good 
news for all. Such a proclamation that God is love need 
not be a denial of the ‘‘red claw’’ everywhere visible. 
Rather would it seem to be an interpretation of the ‘‘red- 
claw” that should strengthen our monism. For the 
man who emphasizes the evil of nature, yet himself fol- 
lows the good, is a dualist. Huxley seems to have once 
fallen into this error, when he declared that the ethical 
progress of mankind depended upon mankind combating 
the cosmic process. If God is to be to us what one writer, 
quoting Emerson, has said, ‘‘a kind of Beautiful Enemy, 
untamable,” then our monism is a delusion. If God is 
in any manner an enemy, he is not untamable. We 
struggle with him to be blessed by him. ‘The conflict 
with the cosmic process is an essential element of our 
evolution. The darker side of nature exists that it may 
call forth the heroic within us. We die in order that we 
may rob death of its sting. Our monism demands that 
we should harmonize with some working theory the 
cruelty of nature and beauty of our ideals. The only 
satisfactory theory that seems to us to meet the facts 
is the assumption that ‘‘the inscrutable power behind 
phenomena” is a good power. That this is no blind 
assumption will appear to every one who considers the 
end for which we are making, and the goodness of the 
lives that we try to live. If ‘‘the Goal of thought is 
One,” then modern theism—call it agnostic theism if 
you will—possesses the key to the best thought and best 
gospel of the future. 
RocuEstEr, N.Y. _ 


Renovation: a Message of Hope. 


BY REV. HERBERT H. MOTT. 


In every nook and cranny of Nature’s realm there is 
‘an unceasing stir, a continuously active movement of 
change. This movement of change, going on everywhere, 
embracing all creatures and all things, proceeds according 
to a definite principle, and follows a clearly marked law. 

It is a movement of renovation, of making new. ‘There 
seem to be two ways in which the making new is done. 
First, the way of destruction: the old thing is de- 
stroyed, and something else takes its place. 

The man of science takes a glass of water into his 
laboratory, and, by certain means known to the chemist, 
separates the hydrogen from the oxygen. In other 
words, he breaks up the water, pulls it to pieces, de- 
Stroys it. Then, instantly, the hydrogen and the oxy- 
gen fly away, and what was water becomes something 
else. 

The leaves of the forest wither and fall, wind and 
rain and time work upon them, as the chemist worked 
upon the glass of water. They are slowly dissolved, 
and then, out of the materials of which they were com- 
posed, Nature begins to make something else. 

The fireman shovels coal into the furnace: it is 
burnt up, destroyed. Then nature seizes upon the 
Separated elements and makes them into something 
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else. This kind of chartige is going on over the whole 
world, in every department of creation, Nowhere can 
we discover a place where things are not being reno- 
vated after this fashion. 

At the same time there is going on a second process, 
which makes things new in another way. Instead of 
destroying, this other process clothes things with new 
qualities, endows them with new functions, by bring- 
ing them into new associations and relations, 

Energy, for example, is constantly made new by 
entering into new relations, performing new parts, 
manifesting itself under new forms. Energy passes 
from the piston to the wheel, from the wheel to the rail, 
from the rail to the ground. At each of these stages 
it is brought into new associations, and so is made new, 
without itself changing in the least. 

The work done by the energy of a river as it rushes 
over the mill-dam, and the work done by the energy of 
the revolving stones within the mill, is as unlike as can 
be; yet, the transformation is due, not to any change in 
the energy itself, but to the new associations into which 
it is brought. It is made new by being set to perform 
an entirely new kind of work. : 

Again, the wonderful thing which men of science 
call ‘‘ether.’”’ Not the drug surgeons administer, but 
the mysterious something which, science declares, per- 
meates every part of the universe. This ether makes 
itself felt as light, and as light it is undergoing renova- 
tion at every moment. The light that floods the 
world at dawn has features all its own. An hour later 
these features have disappeared, others have taken 
their place. From morn to noon, from noon to evening, 
new colors, new beauties, appear. These luminiferous 
transformations result from the different associations 
into which the ether enters with the materials of earth 
and sky. Every hour the ethereal waves break upon 
the surfaces of things at a different angle, their vibra- 
tions penetrate or rebound, with varying velocities ; 
yet, while the light to-day is other than the light of yes- 
terday, while every tint and color has been changed, 
the changeless ether remains behind them all. It is 
made new, not by being itself changed into something 
else, but by entering into new relations and associations. 

Once more: the electricity throbbing within the 
magnetic coil now appears as heat, and again as light, 
and again as a healing tonic power, and yet again as 
an instrument of death. Nevertheless, in all these 
changes the electricity remains throughout the same. 

Thus, while one kind of thing, such as a leaf or a 
piece of coal, is made new by being destroyed and then 
converted into something else, another kind of thing 
is made new, simply by coming into new associations 
and relations, itself remaining unchanged. 

To which of these two kinds of thing do we belong? 
To which,of these mighty natural movements must we 
submit? “Are we first destroyed, and then transformed 
into something else, or, while retaining our identity, are 
we made new merely by being brought into new asso- 
ciations and relations? Unquestionably, our bodies are 
subject to the first of these processes. Our bodies are 
composed of many different materials. The forces of 
decay seize upon these materials and dissolve them into 
their elements. Like all other material objects our 
bodies are made new by being first destroyed and then 
converted into something else. Thus it is with our 
bodies; but how is it with ourselves? 

The body is not the whole of us, nor even the chief 
part of us. We may lose arms and legs, and yet be just 
as much ourselves, just as competent to decide between 
right and wrong, just as competent to think and reflect, 
to suffer and endure, as we ever were. 
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“Tt is the mind that makes the man,” said Oliver 
Cromwell. What, then, of the™mind? How can we 
learn about the mind? How can we tell to which kind 
or class it belongs? A test lies close at hand: the 
simple but effective test of weight. 

Things that are destroyed and changed into some- 
thing else, in order to be made new, bear a distinguish- 
ing mark. ‘They are all subject to the law of gravita- 
tion: they all possess the quality of weight. 

On the other hand, things that are not destroyed, 
but are made new by passing into new associations,— 
these things, also bear a distinguishing mark. Elec- 
tricity, energy, the luminiferous ether, every one of 
these things, which, while passing through innumerable 
changes, themselves remain unchanged, every one of 
these possesses the peculiar quality of imponderable- 
ness; that is to say, they are devoid of weight. 

Apply, then, the test to your mind, your soul. How 
much does your mind weigh? That is the point. If 
it tips the balance the millionth part of the millionth 
part of an inch, it belongs, without possibility of escape, 
to the order of things that are made new by being dis- 
solved, torn to pieces, brought to an end, and then 
changed into something else. Is the mind subject to 
the law of gravitation? Is it in any actual degree 
heavy, except in a purely figurative sense? - The 
answer is conclusive and triumphant. Your mind is 
completely independent of gravitation. The attraction 
of gravitation is powerless to affect it in the slightest 
degree. Your mind is like electricity and energy, a 
thing imponderable. It is utterly destitute of weight. 
Thoughts do not weigh anything. ‘‘Suppose a man is 
accurately balanced in a scale pan, and that some water 
enters his ear: of course he will become heavier, in con- 
sequence, and, if the balance is sufficiently delicate, it 
will show the difference. But suppose, instead of water 
entering his ear, a thought, or any number of thoughts, 
spring up in his mind. However delicate the scale, it 
will indicate no difference in weight.’’ Thoughts, 
which are the.activities of mind, are imponderable. It 
is as meaningless to speak of the weight of a mind as 
it is to speak of the taste of a color. Without doubt 
or cavil, therefore, the mind belongs not to the first, but 
to the second order; it is to be numbered among 
those things, such as energy and electricity and the 
luminiferous ether which are not destroyed and then 
changed into something else, but are made new by 
entering into new associations and relations. 

Does not experience confirm this? Nothing is made 
new more often or more rapidly than the human mind. 
In a single day, sometimes, it is transformed from a 
careless, gay mind into one verging on despair, and 
again, ere the sun sets, to one filled with hope. 

Or, take it in its broader phases. What could be 
more unlike than the mind of George Washington, the 
young Virginian fox-hunter, and that of George Wash- 
ington, the organizer of armies, or than that of George 
Washington, the statesman and President? Yet these 
great changes were effected, not through the old mind 
being dissolved away and a new one substituted, but 
by the old mind entering into new associations, assum- 
ing new aspects, and taking on new attributes. 

If it be thus with the mind through all other changes, 
then, the fair inference is, it will still be thus with the 
mind in the final change. Nothing is more certain than 
that Nature works with uniformity; and, while she varies 
the events, she does not vary principles. 

In mind and body we seem to have representatives 
of the two different groups, the ponderable and the 
imponderable, joined in intimate but temporary part- 
nership. Death is the dissolution of this partnership; 
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and, the partnership being dissolved, each member of it, 
we may be sure, will be made new after the manner of 
the zroup to which it belongs. 

For the body it will be a process of breaking up, of 
disintegration, of the remoulding of the separated ma- 
terials into something else. 

For the mind, on the contrary, the change called 
death will be, not a transformation into something else, 
but a transformation into new associations, a trans- 
formation through which the soul will be made new by 
entering into new conditions and new relationships, 
retaining still, inviolate, invulnerable, its own original 
identity. 

Nassua, N.H. a 
Hymn. 


BY REV. PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY. 


I love the sunny hours, and seek 
Full measure of their joy to know; 

I welcome, gladly hold, and then 
With equal gladness see them go. 


For I must learn another love, 

Else life will prove too light and vain; 
There waits a deeper lesson now, 

The strange significance of pain. 


And he who loves the God of joy 
Exulting in his favoring grace, 

Must learn to recognize in turn 
The God of the averted face. 


O God of shadows! teach my heart 
To worship at thy lonely shrine; 

To linger when the lights grow dim, 
And own the darkness, too, as thine. 


Forever more the clearer heights 
Beyond the deeper valleys rise; 

And through the temple’s darkened courts 
God leads the soul to paradise. 


The Call of the Higher Life. 


BY REV. HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON. 


ave 
THE BREAD OF LIFE. 


For the spiritual life the moral quality affecting our 
choices is of the highest significance. The choice be- 
tween substantial wealth and integrity is, in the highest 
sense, a spiritual choice. There are many elements of 
beauty and of value in life, like the pearls which the 
‘‘merchant seeking goodly pearls” found in the market 
place. But moral quality is the ‘‘pearl of great price,” 
for the sake of possessing which the wise merchant parted 
with all else. In the common soil of every-day conduct, 
integrity is like the treasure hidden in the field—the 
man who found it sold all other property for the sake of 
its possession. 

To lead us into the life of the spirit no other guide is 
so competent as the white figure of the Moral Ideal. 
Seen first when projected into the field of vision from 
man’s inner consciousness, when he sees clearly that a 
moral question is involved in his choice between two 
lines of conduct, the Moral Ideal challenges the man to 
take the higher way. And, when the man accepts the 
challenge, the Moral Ideal becomes his guide on the path 
of the higher life. But what shall be the provisions 
for the journey? How are we to be nourished as we 
travel this upward road? What shall sustain within 
us the strength that shall be adequate for the journey? 


‘higher life. 
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Jesus taught that men are to nourish the life of 
the spirit even at great cost: ‘“‘Labor not for the 
meat which perisheth, but for that which endureth unto 
everlasting life.” The life of the spirit can be starved, 
or undernourished, or wrongly fed. On what shall we 
bestow greater care than on the providing of spiritual 
nourishment? If something must be neglected, shall 
we let our ideals faint? Shall we permit the strength 
of our moral choice to wane? Shall we leave to chance 
the nourishing of the power to withstand temptation? 

If a man is going to build ahouse, he plans for it and 
works toward the accomplishment of his object. If a 
pilot wants to make a port, he steers for it and uses all 
means to gain it. If people want their children to get 
an education, they work definitely toward that end. 
And shall we use less care in attaining the higher life? 
Ships unpiloted do not drift into port. Children turned 
out upon the street do not gravitate toward school. 
Can we expect to stumble onto the great achievements 
of the religious life? In building a character shall we 
be more careless than in building an education, or a 
business career, or a house? 

The higher life needs its food, its drink, its exercise, 
its discipline, its natural growth. To Jesus it seemed 
the highest object of our care that the spirit should be 
nourished. He says of the sustenance of the spirit, ‘‘It 
shall be within him a well of water springing up unto 
everlasting life.” Of his own resources, conscious as 
he was that he was abundantly sustained, he said, ‘‘I 
am the bread of life.” 

We live in a material world. But in and through 
this material world is a spiritual world. The material 
world is a world of things. The spiritual world is a 
world of meanings. We build our bodies out of the 
substances of the material world: out of the ground we 
are fed. But even in this the building power within 
our bodies is the spirit, and our spirits are sustained 
by the truths and realities of the spiritual world. In 
our experience we find times, we find places, we find 
things which have, for the higher life, a larger meaning 
than that which is seen with the eyes. We are able to 
find in houses of worship, in times of prayer, on the pages 
of books, in a multitude of associations, inspiration for 
our ideals, strength for our wills, the deepening of the 
sense of the reality of those unseen forces which impel 
us toward righteousness and with restraining hand 
hold us back from sin. We cannot afford to neglect 
the use of these things which nourish and sustain the 
They are our bread upon the journey of life. 


Religious Progress in the Last Two Generations.* 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


I sometimes doubt whether the religious education 
which I received, in common with other young folk 
of my time, deserved to be called definitively Christian. 
There was in it fortunately a good proportion of the 
elements inherent in all natural religion, to wit: an 
instinct of reverence and obedience, a belief in spirit- 
ual experience as distinguished from the perception of 
material objects and relations, a belief also in a divine 
creator and maker of all things. These elements appear 
to me essential in every religion. _In the tuition of 
which I now speak they were accompanied by an im- 
possible theory of creation, by a strict and severe inter- 
pretation of duty, and by an admixture of notions, his- 
torical and mythological, belonging to the times and 
peoples through which the ray of purest lights had 


* Address before the Free Religious Association, Boston, March, 22, 1908. 
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come to us. Theories of merit and offence, of miracles 
of origin, of many supernatural works and agencies,— 
all of these, as then construed, were held to be intrinsic 
parts of the Christian religion, and in accepting this 
one stood pledged to accept and uphold all that in the 
common acceptation went with it. 
Not to destroy, but to fulfil, is the real way of religious 
progress. The great highway is traced out for us by 
the few inspired souls to whom is vouchsafed the nearer 
and clearer vision of spiritual truths. Of the work of 
each one of these, something stands for all eternity, and 
something, more or less, stands for human excess and 


_ aberration. 


After a dimly counted lapse of ages, Moses is still the 
law-giver of civilization; Plato is still its exponent of 
spiritual sentiment and philosophy; Christ is the am- 
bassador to all mankind, the messenger of the divine 
love, mercy, and forgiveness. Each of these person- 
ages stands by his work, a lucent shape in the gallery 
of the ages. Each worked under human limitations, 
which later illumination has in most cases outgone. 
The labor of each is, nevertheless, so built into the history 
of humanity that his life has become a part of our life, 
his intelligence a light which the most obscurantist of 
us cannot evade. Human thought, human aspiration, 
can never be what they would have been without Sinai, 
without Academe, without Calvary. 

We are perhaps in danger of forgetting that the lead- 
ing doctrines of Christianity did not originate with its 
founder. The great sentences of love to God and equal 


_ justice to the neighbor are clearly set forth in the book 


of Deuteronomy and elsewhere. No one knew this 
better than Christ did; but the emphasis of religious 
teaching in his day did not lie in this direction. The 
greatness of Israel, the wickedness of her enemies, the 
divine preference supposed to distinguish her from 
other peoples, the power of the priesthood, the sacred- 
ness of the temple and its ordinances, these points pre- 
vailed in the teaching of |the synagogue. Christ, the 
prophets, saw that the time was ripe for a broader and 
happier interpretation of human duty and destiny, 
and into this scale threw the weight of his life, yes, and 
of his death. 

Christianity then was not a new doctrine, but a new 
spirit, a spirit of wisdom applied to the necessities of 
man’s nature, spiritual and material, and bringing to 
this application an enthusiasm of benevolence which 
ranked the dignity of service above the pomp of com- 
mand, and the joy of blessing even above that of being 
blest. When John Baptist sends his messengers to 
inquire what this new teaching amounts to, Christ 
simply enumerates to them the practical benefits de- 
rived from it. To those who received it had been im- 
parted a new perception of life and its gifts which was 
as sight to the blind, as hearing to the deaf, as motive 
power to the cripple, yes, verily, even as life to the 
dead. It is all summed up in the last clause of his 
divine rhetoric, ‘‘To the poor the gospel is preached.” 

I hold the religious faculty to be the highest among 
the wonderful gifts bestowed upon man. A great point 
in Christ’s teaching is this, that he recognized this 
power as inherent in all men. To what end, may we 
ask, did he keep company with men and women, too, of 
evil report in the society of his time? Surely, not to 
descend to a mean and low level of thought. It was 
the latent divine spark which he discerned as hidden 
beneath the rubblish of their ordinary life, and which 
he sought to kindle into a flame that should consume 
the grossness of a nature whose aspiration reaches up to 
heaven itself, but whose performance, alas! may reach 
down to the hell of animal appetite and selfish passion. 
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In this new interpretation of life, of its gifts and ob- 
ligations, I must think that the last two generations 
have seen accomplished a very great, an almost incred- 
ible progress. I recognize this progress first in the 
degree of mutual tolerance which has come to prevail 
among religious people. The points of doctrine which 
define the boundaries of the several denominations 
may still be held, but no longer as the Alpha and Omega 
of religion. They are seen now to be works of human 
ingenuity more or less corresponding to some aspect 
of truth, but no more identical with the religious life 
than is the reaping machine with the sun that ripens 
the crops. To one who remembers the chain armor 
of prejudice with which the intelligence even of New 
England once defended itself against every widening 
view of spiritual obligation, every suggestion of a higher 
duty, this change must seem little less than miraculous. 

The devout among our ancestors, wishing to purge 
society of irreligion, sought everywhere to detect it, 
little suspecting that it was to be found in their own 
hardness of heart and narrowness of judgment. 

And how should I, a woman, fail to mention as a part 
ef this great progress the rehabilitation of any sex? 
In the great democracy of souls, the accident of sex 
involves of right no precedence of masculine force over 
feminine fineness, and in the new creature introduced 
by the new ceaching no distinction of promise or of 
responsibility was recognized. This element was in 
Christianity from the start, but in the progress of so- 
ciety new light has been thrown upon it, and its proper 
application has become perhaps the foremost question 
of the day. 

I find a further progress in the general reawakening 
of concern in religion. The last forty years have seen 
a great revival of this interest in its intellectual aspect. 
This showed itself at first in the form of question. To 
put the commonly received traditions on trial before 
the thoughtful would naturally be to awaken dire alarm 
in the great multitude of the thoughtless. The leaders 
of the movement incurred great obloquy. I will not 
say that they never spoke unadvisedly; but I feel as- 
sured that their leading motive was most noble. Was 
not their cause a worthy, a sacred one? If we have rea- 
son to suppose that an usurping image of tyrannic 
power has taken in the public regard the place of a 
divine ideal, shall we not interest ourselves in asserting 
and maintaining the true supremacy? Was not this 
in great part the task of him whom we still call Master? 
Why was the Jewish priesthood so furious against him, 
if not because he dared present to the people the per- 
sonality of a new divineness, a God of infinite tenderness 
and mercy, in place of a Deity of wrath and vengeance? 

In the white light of his teaching, the doctrine of the 
Atonement is seen to belong to the ages of type and 
symbol. That the Omnipotent God should be incapa- 
ble of forgiving the sins of creatures whom he had 
created fallible without the offering of a propitiatory 
sacrifice, is this the God typified in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, of the reclaimed sheep, of the coin lost 
and recovered? The faith in sacrificial worship was 
venerable in its antiquity; but the sacrifice which Christ 
inculcated was that of personal passion and desire to 
the general good, no propitiation of an offended Deity, 
but the satisfaction of the highest conscience of hu- 
manity, the hunger and thirst after righteousness. 

We may say then that it was a truly religious interest 
out of which came the bold questions and responses of 
the Higher Criticism. I may mention illustrious names in 
the connection, Channing, Parker, Emerson, but it was 
really a world labor that brought forth the present 
peace out of the disorder of the past. Gradually the 
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persuasion gained ground that the greater the impor- 
tance of religion in the world’s economy, the more mo- 


mentous a matter it became to distinguish between ~ 


what religion really is and what it is not. The better 
understanding of its conditions has aroused something 
of the zeal which waits upon the acceptance of new 
and beneficent notions by society at large. 

Two great Congresses of Religion in this country have 
borne witness to the wonderful growth of religious sym- 
pathy which has followed the temporary divisions of 
feeling. developed in the critical work of which I have 
just spoken. In both of these I have been happy to 
have a place and a voice. at 

Behind these events I seem to discover something 
even more wonderful than they. I find this in the 
fact that the believing and worshipping world is be- 
ginning to find out that beneath all differences of doc- 
trine and discipline there exists a fundamental agree- 
ment as to the simple, absolute essentials of religion. 
This brings and binds together all to whom God is the 
Father of souls and mankind a vast family all known 
and dear to him. Weare beginning to observe that 
the tendency of Christianity from the start was toward 
expansion. We see the unfolding of the Pauline teach- 
ing from the early germ. To the first converts Jehovah 
was still the God of the Jews, to Paul he was the God 
of all peoples. 

In reviewing the chronic contest between divine free- 
dom and ecclesiastical tryanny, we must remember 
that the priest and the prophet were in almost constant 
opposition to each other. The priest always upheld 
the letter of law and ordinance, the prophet insisted 
upon the ever new voice of God’s providence and his 
own right to utter it, as it came to him. 

As I think of the agencies by which this great advance 
has been accomplished, I find myself encompassed by 
a cloud of witnesses akin to that which appeared to 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. What brave 
men and women were these who dared to stand for the 
best they knew, undaunted and, mostly, unembittered 
by the partition wall which ‘the religious community 
of their time built around them. Some of them stood 
within the pale of the current orthodoxy, and more 
without, but all of them stood. 

Prominent among those who forgot the demon of 
intolerance from within the pale was a bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, Phillips Brooks, who was not only Christian, 
but Christ-like, with a mission fruitful of blessing to 
all sorts and conditions of men. I cannot remember 
that he ever visited the Radical Club; but, if he had, he 
would have found there some of like spirit to his own, 
if not of like talent. 

Memory recalls one by one the burning and shining 
lights which made that time so bright; but, even with 
this dear and vivid remembrance, I cannot reason out 
the way in which the whole religious world seems to 
have been taken up bodily, and placed upon a platform 
higher even than reformers dared to dream of. Hay- 
ing been elevated to this position, let us be careful 
to keep it. Christian charity forbids us to wound un- 
necessarily the susceptibilities of those who do not think 
as we do; but, where an unreasoning faith upholds a 
mischievous illusion, we must endeavor to displace it 
by a worthier and more satisfying interpretation of things 
divine. ; ; 

The old-time theories which imputed to God the 
cruelties of disposition which the primitive man recog- 
nizes in himself will more and more fade out of sight, 
will become dead letters of obsolete law. The undying 
hope whose sacred fire has been handed down from age 
to age will more and more justify itself and establish 
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its revelations, and we who believe in the promise and 
would fain work for its fulfilment shall see, with a new 
sight, the prophetic new world, in which dwelleth right- 
eousness. é 
Lend me thine eyes, my brother, 
Kin to all humankind; 
No lapse of time makes other 
The truth by thee divined. 
Boston, Mass, 


Good Neat 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


: The Education of Ministers. 


The transfer of the Andover Theological School to Cam- 
bridge indicates a gratifying advance in public senti- 
ment, not to say in good sense. Iam sorry to see that 
in any quarter men look with a half regret on follies of 
the past which it were better to forget. ‘‘The continu- 
ity of history,” as people call it, does not require that we 
should worship a calf after our ancestors have crossed the 
Red Sea. ' 

The transfer recalls to my own recollection two failures 
of the last century which are now succeeded by the great 
advance made by the trustees of the Andover Seminary. 
When in the year 1869, the Methodist University, now 
called the Boston University, was founded, James Free- 
man Clarke and I were both members of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College. Among the committees 
of that board we represented the committee on the 
Divinity School. It so happened, therefore, that we 
were authorized, probably without any formal votes on 
the subject, to make some overtures to the gentlemen 
who had charge of the new project. If they would 
establish their university at Cambridge, Harvard College 
was ready to give them in Cambridge a proper site of 
land for the erection of their buildings. Harvard College 
would also give to all their students the full use of its 
library without charge. Harvard College was ready to 
consider the Methodist College, as so far connected with 
Harvard University that its students should be per- 
mitted to attend on any of its lectures in any of it schools 
without charge. These overtures were made with a wish, 
which to practical people seems so intelligible, that we 
could unite two great institutions of learning in the same 
town instead of separating them. It proposed exactly 
‘what has been done now by the trustees of the Phillips 
Academy. 

We were induced to make this suggestion because as 
early as 1852 a similar informal suggestion had been made 
to the Universalist gentlemen who founded Tufts Col- 
lege. The late Mr. Charles Tufts had offered the site 
now occupied by Tufts College to the Universalist 
Church on condition that it would establish a college 
there. Mr. Starr King and I received informal permis- 
sion from the government of Harvard College to make 
to the gentlemen to whom were intrusted the plans of 
Tufts College, the same proposal which was made seven- 
teen years afterwards to the Boston University. 

But in both cases the proposal was courteously de- 
clined. In each case liberal gifts had been promised on 
condition that the respective institutions should be placed 
where they are. The course adopted was the same as 
the course which would have been adopted had the great 
_ railroad lines of New York refused to organize themselves 
in the Grand Central Railway corporation. In that case 
the passengers from Albany to Buffalo would now go 
by rail to Schenectady, would ride across the town in 
hacks to the Utica station, and go by rail to Utica, would 
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there take another carriage ride to the station for Roches- 
ter, and from Rochester would proceed by another rail- 
road to Buffalo. In that case the children of this world 
showed themselves wiser’ than the children of light. 

Without discussing the question whether the separate 
plan were advisable or not, in 1852, or 1869, I believe 
any one would say that the overtures made by the gov- 
ernment of Harvard College were generous and looked to 
that unity which the apostle looked forward to in the 
midst of diversities of administration. The prayer of the 
Saviour for his Church was that all those persons who 
belonged to it might be united into one. 

The traditions of education certainly look that way. 
It is hard to say how much belittled the education of Eng- 
land for three or four centuries past would have been had 
the different colleges at Oxford always been in ten or 
twenty different villages, or if England had had a 
similar distribution of those at Cambridge. 

That is not an encouraging-account of the history of the 
Andover School, in which we are told that more than 
half of its graduates gave up the profession of the min- 
istry. Encouraging or discouraging, it emphasizes the fact 
that the school was founded as a theological school. 
It has, therefore, emphasized the truth which it is very 
difficult to make clergymen understand, that Theology 
is not Religion. 

Now, it is one thing for any community to distribute 
in its population a number of conscientious and spirited 
men who are determined, first, second, and last, that God’s 
kingdom shall come in that community, to whom that is 
the central purpose of life from which they will not branch 
off to the right hand and left. And it is quite a different 
thing to send out a set of men who are interested mostly 
in maintaining the truth of the Westminster cathecism, 
of the institutes of Calvin, of the decisions of the Council 
of Trent, or in explaining the difference, world-wide, 
between an ultramontanist, without a hyphen, and an 
ultra-Montanist, with a hyphen. 

It may be presumed that a student at Cambridge, 
if he has any sense, will wish to avail himself of the in- 
structions there of a hundred or more teachers who have 
been selected as experts in subjects of most interest 
to living men. It is in the hope that such may be the 
result that the Andover School has been removed to 
Cambridge. I believe myself that the next generation 
will know quite as much of the Carpocratian heresy as is 
necessary or is good for it. And I hope that the clergy 
of New England will be more able to deal with the great 
questions of the twentieth century than were the average 
of those of the century which has gone by. 

Epwarp E. HALe. 


Duty. 


The King’s work must go forward. ‘here is no stop 
possible. If it is in my hand, entrusted to me, I must 
carry it forward. Well for any man or woman who, 
early in life, works out this formula for the place of duty 
which is assigned to him in men’s affairs. Duty is no 
separate business, no part of my self-culture, no ser- 
vice for which I am to be paid at the ticket-office of 
heaven. Duty is my part of an infinite service which 
an infinite number of God’s children must render be- 
fore God’s kingdom comes. It is lifted from a little 
personal affair to its own place in close relationship 
with the movement of the universe. It seems to me 
not hard to make even children understand this and 
enter into the enthusiasm of work thus rendered in the 
common cause for the Father of us all—Edward Everett 


Hale. 
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Literature. 


Soncs OF GRIEF AND GLADNESS, AND 
DeBoRAH, By Ezekiel Leavitt. With an 
Appreciation of JLeavitt by Gotthard 


Deutsch, and a Foreword by the translator, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell_—Something of 
the passion which filled the remarkable 
poems of that greatly gifted woman, Emma 
Lazarus, is in Ezekiel Leavitt. Though of 
course with less literary art, the thrill that 
was in Miss Lazarus’s The Banner of the 
Jew is also communicated, even through 
the medium of a translation, by such poems 
as “To my Nation” and ‘A Zionist Mar- 
seillaise.’’ It is the passion of the Jew for 
his people that we find in the Old Testament. 
“May my right hand forget its cunning, 
ere I forget thee, O Jerusalem!” It is the 
passion of poor, sick, half-crazed Mordecai 
in Daniel Deronda, waiting there on the 
bridge till his young hero at last comes 
rowing toward him in the golden sunset 
light. It is the eternal lure of a forlorn 
hope, a well-nigh abandoned cause, the 
stream, it may be, half hidden for a while 
in the ground, then springing into larger 
life, upon which at last shall shine the stars 
of heaven. Take the little poem by Leavitt, 
“The Streamlet.” It may be a trifle defec- 
tive in form, but it is the proud assertion 
that injustice shall not always prevail, 
that “‘granite does not last for aye,” that 
“continual dropping,’ even of a nation’s 
tears, shall at last wear away the cruel 
rocks, Thus the Jew stands as the repre- 
sentative of the religion of sorrow, of terrible 
and undeserved suffering, and all this is in 
Mr. Leavitt’s striking verse. ‘Then there 
is Russia, because Mr. Leavitt is a Russian 
Jew, and he fully enters into the horror 
of the national tragedy. We learn that he 
was a professor of Hebrew at Kishineff 
before the massacre, but later escaped to 
this country. In the rather awful poem, 
“My Curse,” he sets forth in vivid colors 
the terrors of these various destructions of 
tthe Jews, sometimes, alas! we have good 
reason to believe sanctioned, if not abso- 
lutely authorized, by government itself. 
Finally, we must believe that he is a real 
poet, with, perhaps, something too much of 
a poet’s sensitiveness, an undue haughtiness, 
and, occasionally, an out-and-out arrogance. 
Surely nothing is gained by browbeating 
our possible readers! But as Keats could 
say defiantly, “I have not the slightest 
feeling of humility toward the public, or 
to anything in existence but the Eternal 
Being, the Principle of Beauty, and the 
memory of great men,’ which certainly 
does not look as if he could have been snuffed 
out by the severity of the Quarterly re- 
viewer. So Leavitt says to his critics:— 
“My house is heaven, the angels are my 
friends; 
My comrades flowers, and birds that 
sweetly call. 
Loud-sounding praises do not make me glad, 
The critic’s censure grieves me not at all.” 


Perhaps this attitude is not quite human, 
Perhaps it is more than slightly arrogant; 
but let that pass! We may smile,—we, in 
our comfortable homes, with our calm en- 
joyment of freedom in action and in religion; 
but the man’s songs, like Heine’s, have 
been poisoned by the anguish and horrors 
he has known. He has eaten his heart out, 
and such men do not write jauntily, or, 
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perhaps, treat the eternal verities gingerly. 
Of course, then, the general tone of these 
poems is sad, just as there is a wailing cry 
through all Russian literature, the minor 
note dominant in its music, and a terror 
like that of Vereschagin, in its paintings. 
But some of us who want to know what life 
is at its hardest and darkest, who do not 
turn from the stories that end badly, or the 
pictures that truly portray a red horror, 
will find something of intense interest in 
these poems, Miss Blackwell’s translations 
were made, we understand; from English 
prose versions, and rather aim, we should 
say, at a careful rendering of the poet’s 
thought and its note of passion than the 
greatest possible verbal felicity. The fol- 
lowing poem is, perhaps, as good an illustra- 
tion as we can find, both of Miss Blackwell’s 
skill in rendering and the poet’s ardent 
belief in either an actual or metaphorical 
going back to Zion:— 


They tell me, “‘Give thy nation up, 
The ancient graves resign! 

Give us thy soul—then plenty, wealth, 
And greatness shall be thine.”’ 

They tell me: ‘“‘Think not to rebuild 
The city, proud and tall, 

Of whose old splendor there is left 
Only a crumbling wall. 

Dream not thy nation to arouse 
Out of its slumber deep. 

Behold, it has so many years 
Lain in a marmot’s sleep!” 

False prophets, hush! Fie, charlatans, 
I swerve not from the goal. 

I will not give my honor up, 
I will not sell my soul. 

The path my fathers trod through life 
I follow, straight and clear; 

Should death demand me, I will mount 
The scaffold without fear. 

My God, my race, I will not change 

i For gold or jewel’s fires. 

More than a stranger’s treasure house, 
A grave among my sires. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION. 
PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS OF THE FOURTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERALS. Edited by Charles W. Wendte. 
For sale at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Price 
g1, twenty cents additional if ordered by 
mail.—The secretary of the International 
Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers has made 
his final report in a comely volume of 650 
pages. The cost of the book is at least twice 
the price that is asked for it, and whoever 
buys it and reads it will have taken in more 
of the proceedings of the Congress than was 
possible to any delegate by personal attend- 
ance upon the meetings. It was impossible 
for any one to hear and to see everything 
that was said and done, because the meetings 
were too many in number and were often 
going on, three or four at a time, in various 
places. The testimony of many delegates was 
that this was the best and most successful 
of the four meetings of the Council that have 
been held. In the sermons, essays, and 
speeches a great variety of subjects relating 
to the latest phases of liberal religious thought 
and to the history, growth, and modern con- 
ditions of liberal institutions in Europe will 
be found. The personnel of the Congress 
would not suffer by comparison with that 
of any religious council or congress on any 
continent. The avowed purpose of the 
Council, “to open communication with those 
in all lands who are striving to unite pure 
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religion and perfect liberty, and to increase 
fellowship and co-operation among them,” 
has stood the test of criticism at home and 
abroad, and has been accepted by members 
of many different organizations as a natural 
and proper basis of action. This is a plat- 
form on which Dr. Gordon of the Old South 
Church in Boston can, without compromis- 
ing his position, meet in sympathy with Dr. 
Otto Pfleiderer of Germany, and with the 
great host of those whose faces are set 
toward the future, working for the essential 
things in liberty and religion. Included in 
this volume are the proceedings of the 
National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches occurring on Monday 
of the Congress week. For this occasion 
the conference had nearly abolished it- 
self, but played its part in two sessions in 
a way of which our American churches need 
not be ashamed. After all, with our hearti- 
est sympathy and co-operation in the in- 
ternational movement, for us the things of 
vital concern relate to our own churches 
and our own problems, If Unitarianism 
does not prosper in America, it will soon have 
no right to take its place in international 
movements. Dr. Bartol said, speaking of 
other religions and Christianity, ‘Sirius 
is, no doubt, larger than our sun, but it does 
not ripen my grapes.’”’ Appended to the re- 
ports are many letters from sympathizing 
friends who were not able to be present at 
the meetings. The volume is illustrated 
with forty-five pictures representing, in 
part, the various nationalities and religious 
organizations represented by the Congress. 


How TO GET AND KEEP A JOB, By Na- 
thaniel C. Fowler, Jr. Boston: The Oak- 
wood Company.—There is much good busi- 
ness sense—which, admitting on our own 
part a Sahara-like ignorance of the subject, 
we take to be not very different from any 
other. ,sense—in this volume of practical 
suggestions about finding and keeping a job. 
The style, to be sure, is rather rough and 
ready, as belongs to an age of “‘hustling”’; 
and everything is brought strictly “up to 
date.” The beginning is characteristic: 


EASTER SERMON 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Blessings of our Knowledge, and 
of our Ignorance, in Regard 
to a Future State. 
SENT FREE. Address, 


Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
gt Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THEODORE PARKE 


A LECTURE BY 
ELBERT HUBBARD 
AT 


Chickering Hall, Boston 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 9TH, 1908 
AT 8.15 P.M, 


The entire proceeds of this lecture will be given to the 
fund for THE PRESERVATION OF THE OLD West Roxsury 
MeetinG Housg. Tickets for sale at box-office. 


$1.00 and $1.50 
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“Young man, let me meet you face to face. 
Here’s my hand, and with it a willingness to 
co-operate with you.” And the writer's 
hand and co-operation, we should say, may 
really assist a young man out of work, looking 
for a job, and perhaps, quite as much, aid 
one who has his job, but doesn’t like it, and 
needs a few words urging the imperative need 
of stick-to-it-iveness. If you want to be 
a dry-goods merchant, ‘‘get alongside of this 
trade.’ Learn all that there is to be known 
about it, and don’t be afraid of work. If 
you are advertising for a place, be careful 
of your written words. Be sure that you 
don’t make yourself out “better than you 
are, because, ifyour ability is unable to back 
up the quality of your advertisement, you 
may be the loser in the end.” When you 
get your place, do a little more than your 
employer requires. Don’t throw down your 
tools and quit work at the first sound of 
the bell. (Adam Bede, we may remember, 
strongly objected to this method. It showed 
that the carpenter’s heart was not in his 
work.) Dress neatly, but not gaudily. ‘‘The 
dude is a fool.’ Mr. Fowler thinks that 
many men would better stay at home in 
a small country town than join the mad 
rush to the city. Farming is a sure, though 
dull, business: at least a subsistence can 
come out of the earth. The causes of fre- 
quent failure, as gleaned from certain letters 
sent out, are chiefly “lack of judgment, 
extravagance, laziness, lack of ability, bad 
habits, lack of perseverance,” in the order 
given. The causes of success with one’s 
“job,” also in order, as gleaned from those 
who have conspicuously succeeded, are 
“persistency and constancy, application, hard 
work, industry, faithfulness,’ etc. There 
are many wise words about choice of friends, 
reading, and marriage, which last should not be 
entered into ‘‘lightly or unadvisedly.”’ ‘‘You 
have no right to marry unless you can write 
down not less than a dozen substantial reasons 


why you have chosen the woman to be your | 


wife.” This reminds us of the words of a 
once famous wit, Mr. George T. Davis, who 
said that ‘“‘people married those who, except 
for marrying, they wouldn’t have touched 
with a ten-foot pole.” Except for marrying! 


THE MODERN SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN PRIN- 
CIPLE AND Practice. By Henry Frederick 
Cope. London, New York, etc.: Fleming 
H. Revell Company.—The feature which 
specially strikes us in this volume of practical 
advice as to the conduct of the Sunday- 
school is its healthy common sense. As, for 
instance, when Mr. Cope says: ‘‘Under no 
circumstances allow strangers and people 
who want to relieve their vacuous minds to 
address the school.” The author traces 
the rise, progress, and development of re- 
ligious instruction from Old ‘Testament 
times, through early Christianity, the Ref- 
ormation, the work of Robert Raikes, the 
formation of Sunday-school societies, etc. 
A few points will give the general attitude: 
The superintendent must be just the right 
man—if he can be found! ‘‘A few superin- 
tendents are consumed with their own dig- 
nity. Others become petrified in themselves 
and cemented to their positions. Many 
are conducting the school under what would 
have been a good plan when they were young. 
They are a decade late.” This superintend- 
ent may well be paid for his services. Cer- 
tainly he ought to be “‘an educator specially 
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trained in religious pedagogy and in modern 
Sunday-school science.’ Mr. Cope_ thinks 
that boys and men should be taught by 
men: “usually women should teach infants, 
young children, girls, and women.” He be- 
lieves in a graded school; 7.¢., “the classi- 
fication of pupils according to their ages 
and capacities.’ Good pictures,—‘‘one 
good carbon print of a masterpiece is worth 
a whole wall plastered with chromos,’’— 
maps, and charts should be on the walls. 
Blackboards are almost a necessity; and 
manual work in the shape of sand-maps, 
clay-modelling, drawing, cutting, pasting 
pictures, making scrap-books on Bible 
stories are commended. ‘‘Object-work, in- 
cluding models, as of houses, tents, carts, 
furniture, etc., may be of paper, wood, pulp, 
fibre, clay.”” We have known, in day 
schools, seemingly stupid, and as we call 
them thoroughly naughty, boys, who have 
emerged from their stupidity, and even 
from their naughtiness, under the inspiration 
of something to do with their hands. As to 
discipline: ‘The problem of a boy or girl 
who seems determined to disturb” is a very 
real one, but must be met with tact and 
sometimes with energy. Witha bright, brief, 
and varied program—perhaps it is a good 
deal to ask for all these elements—there is 
a fair chance that, in competent hands, the 
very difficult question of the Sunday-school 
may receive something like a satisfactory 
answer. 


Magazines. 


In the Living Age for April 4 will appear 
the first instalment of a story, ‘‘The Power 
of the Keys,’’ by Sydney C. Grier, author 
of ‘‘The Warden of the Marches” which, 
like the earlier story, has to do with’ India, 
and is particularly timely just now, in view 
of the increasing discontent among the 
natives. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin and Co,, Boston. 
Priest and Pagan, By Herbert M. Hopkins. $1.50, 
Tes Church and Modern Life. By Washington Gladden. 
1.25 net. 
From the Student Volunteer Movement, New York. 
The Unfinished Task of the Christian Church. By James 
L. Barton, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 
From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
Thoughts for Life’s Journey. By George Matheson, D.D. 
Expositions of Holy Scripture, By Alexander Maclaren, 
D.D. In6 volumes; $7.50 net. 
Christian Sanity. By A. T. Schofield, M.D. $1 net. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The Barrier. By Rex Beach. $1.50. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Supreme Gift. By Grace Denio Litchfield. $1.50. 
The Weight of the Name. By Paul Bourget. $1.50. 
Quickened. By Anna Chapin Ray. $1.50. 
From the State Printers, Massachusetts. 
Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the State Board of Charity. 
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True Religion 
is a Life 


not a belief. ‘To-day the figure of Jesus Christ 
looms larger to the world thanit ever did before. 
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Che Home. 
A Song of the Knights. 


There came five knights a-riding 
On five white horses gay; 
They looked so fine and splendid, 
All in their bright array. 
The first was brave and fearless, 
A right good knight was he, 
The next, who rode a prancing steed, 
Was jolly as could be. 
All rode forth together, 
At the king’s command, 
Searching for a good child, 
The best in all the land, 


The third, who was their leader 
And sat so straight and tall, 
Was true and honest always, 
With a smile for one and all, 
The next, with face so gentle, 
Was loving, good, and kind; 
The last one was the purest 
That any one could find. 
All rode forth together, 
At the king’s command, 
Searching for a good child, 
The best in all the land. 
—Helen A. Parks, in Kindergarten Review, 


For the Christian Regtster. 


The Short Cut. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


“We shouldn’t have to leave the house 
until twenty minutes before nine, mother,” 
said Hettie, who hated to be hurried. 

“TI could stop in every morning for Jack 
Smith on my way by his house, father,” said 
Sylvester, the sociable. 

‘ON’ then we wouldn’t have to cwoss the 
howwid wailwoad twacks, muvver,’’ lisped 
timid Polly. 

“Indeed, dearies, I wish you wouldn’t 
have to go to school by way of the depot,”’ 
sighed mother ;and then she turned to father, 
“Don’t you think they would better ask Mr. 
Lane about it?’ 

Father said yes, Sylvester might, and 
accordingly next morning the little boy 
asked the old market-gardener whether he 

. would allow him and his little sisters to pass 
through the little vegetable garden instead 
of going to school the long and devious way 
round, 

Mr. Lane said they might on one condition: 
the two gates—one at each end—of the 
garden patch must never be left unfastened. 

“You see, sonny,” said the kind old man, 
“if the cows, or some old nag, or even Mrs. 
Murphy’s goat, were to get in among my 
beets and carrots it would mean a big loss 
in dollars and cents to me. And with the 
road so near, and the public pasture just 
over the way, there’s a-plenty creatures with 
horns and hoofs just pining to get at my 
growing green things. Would you be 
mighty careful about shutting the gates, 
sonny? both of ’em, mind you? not just 
letting ’em slam any old way, but stopping 
to latch both of ’em as you went through?” 

Sylvester nodded energetically. ‘‘Be- 
cause if you promised—I mean you, sonny, 
because you’re the oldest of the three and 
of course you ought to be the most sensible— 
to look out for my gates, I'd not mind 
your going through my patch (so long’s you 
keep to the path) whenever you’ve a mind 
to. But remember, sonny, I hold you 
responsible.”’ 

So the children walked comfortably to 


. 
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and from school each day on the narrow 
parsley-bordered path between tall rows of 
lima beans and feathery tufts of carrots. 
And twice a day Sylvester, bringing up 
the rear, carefully closed, latched, and shook— 
just to make sure—the two gates after him- 
self and his little sisters. 

One morning Sylvester got up very much 
‘‘with his left foot first,” as our German 
cousins picturesquely call it, and his clothes 
all seemed to share his bad humor, His 
front collar button slipped out of his shirt- 
waist, rolled ‘way under the bureau, and 
had to be poked out with a stick; his shoe- 
string broke and had to be replaced, and his 


favorite blue and white striped necktie 


refused to be tied in a proper knot. 

These many toilet complications made 
him late for breakfast, just when he particu- 
larly wanted to meet Jack Smith early for 
a long talk on that new baseball team they 
were trying to get together. But, late as 
he was, he was still ahead of Hettie who was 
laboriously ‘‘reading” her first Sunday- 
school library book and who simply couldn’t 
tear herself away from ‘‘Flaxie Frizzle and 
her Dog Fido.” 

“Come along, Het,’’ he cried, ‘‘do get a 
wiggle on. How’m I to shut the gate after 
you, and get to Jack’sin time, /’d like to 
know!’’ 

Hettie was spelling out a big word and 
was deaf to her brother’s reminder. 

“Hurry up, Hettie!’ shouted Sylvester 
crossly, ‘“‘you’re slower than cold molasses. 
Can’t she hurry up, mother ?” 

Mother was very busy clearing the break- 
fast-table and did not hear this frantic 
appeal, 

““Muvver,”’ piped Polly, ‘‘ ’f we don’t start 
soon I’ll have to step along so fast my legs’ll 
ache.”? Mother stopped with her tray full 
of cups and saucers, glanced at the clock, 
and said decidedly, ‘‘Come, Hettie, put 
down ‘Flaxie,’ take your books, and go!’ 

The three children set out at a brisk pace 
through the vegetables patch, Sylvester 
carefully fastening the first gate behind 
them, And if only he had held his peace 
and his tongue they would have been on 
the high road in less than five minutes. 
But instead of following the girls and 
whistling gayly as he usually did—oh, that 
tiresome ‘‘left foot first’—he kept on 
nagging Hettie and trying to hurry her, 
until Hettie, with her head full of ‘‘Flaxie 
Frizzle” and an entirely unprepared spelling- 
lesson weighing heavily on her conscience, 
got very cross and contrary, and dawdled 
more than ever. 

At last Sylvester could stand it no longer, 
“Tm going on ahead,”’ cried he, ‘‘and don’t 
you forget to shut and latch the gate, Hettie 
Dale, or Mr. Lane’ll give it to you?’ and he 
rushed roughly past Hettie, just missed 
upsetting poor Polly into a bed of summer 
squash, and dashed through the gate and 
down the road just in time to catch up with 
Jack Smith, and in a twinkling was talking 
baseball as hard as he could. 

But somehow he could not get that little 
front-gate out of his mind, and the flourishing 
vegetable patch into which it led. He 
remembered that Hettie was constitutionally 
heedless, and, being shorter than he, would 
probably not be able to reach the gate latch 
if she did think of it. He remembered the 
unpleasant way gates have sometimes, when 
not properly fastened, of staying decorously 
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closed iuntil you are quite out of sight, and 
then yielding to the merest wind-puff and 
flying wide open to admit anything; and 
he remembered —very distinctly remembered 
—that Mrs. Murphy’s big black and white 
and enterprising nanny goat had just met 
him going up the road with determination, 
and an appetite for fresh greens, in her 
wicked yellow eye. 

He seemed to hear Mr. Lane saying, “I 
hold you responsible, sonny,” and he hesi- 
tated no longer. He stopped short in the 
midst of some highly valuable baseball 
suggestions from Jack, and started to run 
back home as fast-as he could. 

“You go right ahead, Jack,’ he called 
over his shoulder, ‘‘I forgot something.” 

He passed hurrying Polly and lingering 
Hettie, saw Mrs. Murphy’s nanny ambling 
leisurely along ’way ahead of him and flew 
to get ahead of her. He reached the gate 
just half a minute before Nan, closed it,—of 
course it was ‘slamming back and forth,— 
latched and shook it hard, skimmed by the 
disappointed goat and down the road like a 


deer, hurried into class, slid into his seat 


and was ready to repeat with the others— 
“all together and slowly and distinctly” 
admonished Miss Gardner—the selection 
for the day :— 


“For the want of a nail the shoe was lost; 
For the want of a shoe the horse was lost; 
For the want of a horse the rider was lost; 
For the want of a rider the battle was lost; 
F sa the want of the battle the kingdom was 

ost; 
And all for the want of a nail that was lost.” 


The Thunderstorm Giant. 

The Thunderstorm Giant lived inside 
a great big huge mountain. Below it on 
all sides stretched a wide plain, planted with 
fields of corn and potatoes and cabbages, 
and dotted with little red-roofed houses. 
The mountain had once been a volcano, 
which is a very high-tempered sort of a 
mountain that spits out fire and smoke; 
but it had given up being that long before 
this story happened, and it was just a good, 
meek mountain, covered with green forests, 
with a beautiful lake near the top. And 
the whole mountain was hollow inside. 
And in the hollow inside lived the Thunder- 
storm Giant. And he was hollow inside, 
too. 

If you have never seen a Thunderstorm 
Giant, I'll tell you what he was like. He 
was very large, and he was all made of soft 
gray clouds. Most of the time he lay com- 
fortably asleep, but whenever he woke, and 
saw the blue sky through the hole in the 
mountain, he would jump up in a jiffy and 
cry, “‘My goodness, gracious me! How 
late it is!’ and he would climb out of the 
mountain, and, sitting down on the rim of 
it, would begin shaving in a great hurry. 
He had a shaving brush as big as a tree, 
and an enormous stick of shaving soap. 
And he would dip the shaving brush in the 
beautiful lake that was near the top of the 
mountain, rub it on the soap, and begin 
shaving in such a hurry that the lather 
would fly off into the air in all directions. 
Then the people away down on the plain 
would look up and shake their heads and 
say, ‘‘I’m afraid we’re going to have a 
thunderstorm! Just look at all those 


great white clouds piling up over there!” 
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When he had finished shaving, the giant 
would draw a long breath and fill himself 
so full of air that he stretched out and grew 
four times bigger than he was before. He 
was hollow inside, you remember, just like 
a rubber doll. And when he opened his 
mouth wide and blew the air out again, all 
the people down on the plain would hold on 


to their hats and run as fast as they could” 


for home, and cry, ‘““O me! O my! what 
a thunderstorm there’s going to be!’ 

The giant, when he saw all the people run 
so fast, would shout with glee, and, seizing 
his shaving brush, would splash it in the 
lake till the water sprinkled down on the 
plain. And all the people would put up 
their umbrellas and run the faster. 

Then the giant would shout with glee 
again, and leaping down from his mountain 
would rush over the plain, and blow and 
blow and blow, till he blew all the people’s 
umbrellas away, and blew all the wash off 
the lines, and sometimes he even blew the 
roofs off the houses. All these things the 
Thunderstorm Giant would pick up in his 
arms and rush on over the fields, whirling 
round, and shouting for joy; and he would 
carry them with him away to his home in 
the hollow mountain, and play with them 
till he fell asleep. And, when he woke and 
saw the blue sky through the hole in the 
top of the mountain, he would jump up in 
a jiffy and do the same thing all over again. 

But one day he went just a little too far. 
He blew away Jack Robinson’s new ex- 
press wagon, handsomer than any express 
wagon you ever saw. 

Now Jack Robinson was not the sort of 
boy to let such a thing as that happen with- 
out saying something about it. So bright 
and“early the next morning he put his 
soap bubble pipe in his pocket, and, taking 
a paper bag full of cookies to eat on the 
way, he started off for the great big huge 
mountain, to tell the Thunderstorm Giant 
what he thought of him. 

He walked along the road, whistling 
Yankee Doodle and eating cookies, till he 
came to the foot of the mountain. Then 
he had to stop whistling, for he needed all 
his breath for climbing. About lunch time 
he reached the lake near the top of the 
mountain, where the giant used to shave. 

“Now,” he said, ‘Vll have a drink.” 
And he stooped down and took some of 
the water up in his hands. But he didn’t 
like it a bit. “Soap!” he cried in disgust. 

Then he thought a minute. ‘Wherever 
did the soap come from?” he said. 

He began looking about him, and by 
and by he found the giant’s shaving brush 
and stick of shaving soap lying by the edge 
of the lake. When he saw how big they 
were, and thought how big the giant must 
be who could use them, he began to be a 
little bit nervous. But he thought of Jack 
the Giant Killer and Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, and cheered himself up by telling 
himself that people named Jack seemed to 
be lucky in their dealings with giants, till 
he felt quite brave again. Then he crawled 
to the rim of the mountain and looked down. 
It was all full of soft gray cloud. That was 
the Thunderstorm Giant. 

‘Hello there!” called Jack. 

The sides of the mountain echoed the 
words, so that it sounded very loud, just as 
it does if you shout when you are going 
under a bridge. The Thunderstorm Giant 
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woke up iv a hurry and bounced out of 
the mountain, He thought he was late. 
He always thought he was late. So he 
caught hold of his shaving brush and be- 
gan shaving as fast as an express train, 

Jack walked up tohim. “I said ‘Hello,’” 
he remarked severely, ‘“‘and you never 
answered me. Don’t you know it’s very 
rude not to answer when you’re spoken to?”’ 

The giant was so astonished that he put 
down his shaving brush and stared at Jack. 
He had never been so spoken to in all his 
life, and by a mite the size of Jack, too. 

“It’s not polite to stare,” said Jack 
calmly. 

‘Who are you?” gasped the giant. 

**Please,”’ prompted Jack patiently. 

“Well, who are you, please?’ repeated 
the giant obediently, for he thought Jack 
must be a very powerful magician to dare 
to talk to him in that way. 

“Y’m Jack Robinson,” said Jack, in his 
grandest manner. ‘‘Perhaps you have 
heard of me?” he added carelessly. 

‘Why no,” said the giant, ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve I have.” 

“Is it possible?’ said Jack. 
I’m the strongest boy in town!” 

“Youre not stronger than me!’ cried 
the giant, quite forgetting his grammar in 
his excitement. 

“What can you do?” asked Jack. 

“Oh,” said the giant, ‘‘I can blow the 
roof off a house.” 

“Pooh!” said Jack. ‘“That’s nothing! 
Can you blow a soap bubble?” 

““A soap bubble?” repeated the giant. 

“You don’t even know what a soap 
bubble is!’ said Jack. ‘“‘You’re not nearly 
strong enough to blow one. Watch me!’ 
And he took out his soap bubble pipe, made 
a lather with the giant’s shaving soap, and 
blew a large soap bubble. 

“You see I do it quite easily,” he said. 

‘Now let me try!’ cried the giant. 

And he dipped the soap bubble pipe into 
the lather, filled himself full of air till he 
was four times bigger than he was before, 
and blew with all his might. Of course 
he broke the bubble all to pieces. 

“Told you so!” cried Jack. ‘‘You’re 
not as strong as I am. You don’t blow 
nearly hard enough!” 

The giant set his teeth. ‘“‘I was just 
practising,” he said. “I can blow much 
harder than that.” 

“You'll have to,’ said Jack, ‘if you 
want to blow a soap bubble.’’ So the giant 
filled himself cram full of air, so that he 
was four and three-quarters times larger 
than he was before, and he blew with all 
his strength and main. And he blew so 
hard that he blew himself right inside out 
like a glove! 

The inside of him was all lined with sil- 
very clouds, but, though it was very pretty, 
Jack didn’t stop to admire it. Before the 
giant could say “Jack Robinson!” he ran 
up and poked him full of little holes with 
the stem of his soap bubble pipe! It didn’t 
hurt the giant because he was just made 
of clouds. 

Jack left him lying on the grass while 
he climbed down into the mountain and 
brought up his express wagon. Then he 
turned him right side out again. 

“Dear me,” said the giant in a dazed 
voice. ‘‘What happened ?” 

“You blew yourself inside out, that’s 


“cc Why, 
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all,” said Jack, “I’ve poked you full of 
holes so that it can’t happen again, only 
you won’t be able to blow the roofs off the 
houses either, for when you try to fill your- 
self full of air, a good deal of it will rush 
out through the holes.” 

“Y’m very much obliged to you,” said the 
giant. “I shouldn’t like to blow myself 
inside out again. Must you go?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, picking up his express 
wagon and starting down the hill. “I’m 
late for lunch now. Good-bye,’ he called 
back. ‘Told you you couldn’t blow a soap 
bubble!’—Elizabeth C. Webb, in Children’s 
Magazine. 


The Land Boat. 


“TI wonder if this strong wind would blow 
me along in my cart,’”’ Willis thought, one 
day in March. 

The little fellow took his seat in the express, 
and held up the long tongue. The wind 
moved him a little, to be sure, but it was 
rather slow. 

“Vl spread an umbrella,’ was Willis’s 
next thought. 

Whizz-zz-zz! how the cart did go! Rattle, 
rattle, rattle! But, alas! bang it went 
against a tree. For, you see, Willis couldn’t 
hold the umbrella as it filled with wind, and 
guide his cart, too. 

“T know! I'll make a real 
rig it like a boat!” said Willis. 

So Willis went to work. First, he nailed 
a mast to the middle of the cart; and to 
this he fastened his mother’s blue kitchen 
apron. It was a funny-looking sail to be 
sure! But you should have seen the cart 
go spinning down the street. . 

Everybody laughed, and all the boys 
wanted to take a ride. 

“Ts there anything left of my kitchen 
apron?” his mother asked, when he came 
in to tea. 

“Oh, yes,”’ Willis answered. 
a bit! Only one string off!’ 

Then papa and mamma laughed—Willis 
couldn’t quite see why; but the next morn- 
ing when Willis went out to get his cart, 
there it stood with a big, white, real canvas 
sail! for, you see, papa had cut it out for 
him, and mamma (to save the other string 
of her apron, I suppose!) had sewed it upon 
the ropes, so that it could be raised or reefed. 
Primary Education, 


sail! And 


“Not hurt 


One day Joy came in from playing by the 
creek with his feet wet, and mamma asked, 
‘Have you had your feet in the water, Joy?” 
He was too honest to deny, and, feeling that 
he could not confess, he replied, “‘I do not 
feel like talking.’—American Motherhood. 


‘*“CLEANLINESS”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com. 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A/l grocers and druggistte 
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Salt Lake City and Surroundings. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Boe 


To the traveller acquainted with Europe 
there is at times almost a startling resem- 
blance between the views he catches as he 
walks along certain streets in Ogden, and 
the views he obtains in the chief streets of 
Innsbruck; there is the same sudden shutting 
out of the distance by the great hills at the 
end of streets, the same play of light and 
shade in the town itself, the same sense of 
somehow being enfolded by the mountains 
which to certain natures is so restful and 
to others so depressing; this sense of resem- 
blance between the surroundings of Ogden 
and Innsbruck is increased by a walk along 
the Ogden Cafion, where the scenery is 
particularly fine. Indeed, all this section 
of the country has about it an Old World 
look. One is continually reminded of parts 
of Spain by the baldness and boldness of 
cliff and rock, by the vast tawny stretches 
of plain, and by the huge fields of boulders 
that show the play of gigantic forces in the 
distant past. To the superficial, unscientific 
eye much of this section seems mere waste, 
at best merely illustrative of Nature’s 
methods of world building; but I am told 
it is not so, and by a no less authority than 
a professor who carries back of his name a 
good part of the alphabet. This professor, 
who has the distinction of being a Ph.D., 
F.G.S., F.R.S.E., and one or two other 
things besides, writes in sober truth, as 
follows: ‘In the western half of the 
Uintah basin the principal ‘occurrences’ 
known to exist in quantity consist of 
uintate (gilsonite) wurtzilite, 7.e., caout- 
chouc, elaterite, ozocerite, maltha and”— 
However, why-.go on? That’s enough, that 
settles *it. Who, after “the enumeration 
of the professor, will dare assert the use- 
lessness of these huge rocky sections, these 
vast basins and cafions, especially in the 
face of the further statement that “the 
ozocerite here occurring, excels in quality, 
as in the extent of its deposit, the famous 
deposits in Galicia and the Caucasus.’’ 

Of the various crops produced by Utah 
“the best crop,” if one may judge from the 
popularity of the post-cards which bear the 
imprint of their tiny faces, are Utah’s chil- 
dren. They are in evidence everywhere 
on Ogden’s streets and gardens. Whether 
it is because of the fine weather that one 
sees more children out of doors I do not 
know, the fact remains there is no race 
suicidé in Ogden. 

It was a great pleasure to look into the 
faces of some four hundred and odd boys 
and girls at the Ogden High School, to watch 
their keenness of appreciation and their 
quick understanding of every point made. 
Especially was it encouraging to be followed 
by their applause when I spoke of the fact 
that the destiny of the United States is to 
win moral and intellectual battles, not battles 
of brute force and gunpowder. At the 
high school, as everywhere else, I was in- 
troduced as the “Billings Lecturer of the 
American Unitarian Association.” I found 
that label, far from being a disadvantage, 
was of decided advantage. There is no 
negative or hostile feeling in this section 
against Unitarianism, rather is there a 
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predisposition toward Unitarianism; 7.e., 
toward the particular type of thought which 
we call Unitarianism. This was further 
evidenced to me in Ogden after my lecture 
in the hall of the Carnegie Library. I met 
at that time a number of the leading citizens 
and two of the Protestant ministers, and 
their cordial words of appreciation for Mr. 
Brown showed unmistakably a sympathy 
and comradeship of feeling that is uncommon 
in the East, and rare in the South and Middle 
West 

The same tireless energy exhibited by 
William Thurston Brown at Salt Lake City, 
he displays here at Ogden. Not satisfied 


with preaching, conducting a Sunday-school, | 


and attending to numerous details, he takes 
an afternoon train and preaches in Ogden 
in the evening, though I know from ‘ex- 
perience how fatiguing is this double duty. 
The Ogden Unitarian society is small, 
but made up of good material. Especially 
noticeable are the teachers in the congrega- 
tion. It would be a pity not to continue 
the Sunday night services at Ogden, therefore 
some young minister should be secured to 
take charge, and act as assistant to the field 
secretary. Of course there is the money 
side to the question, but these Utah people 
are appreciative, and they will not let a 
minister starve: far from it.. I am inclined 
to think if a young man telegraphed to 
Ogden “‘I’ll come for board and clothes,”’ 
he’d find, before the year was ended, that 
there would be quite a little extra besides 
board and clothes. 

The religious traditions of Utah shame 
a man who is not willing for truth’s sake 
to take big risks. Everybody out here 
knows the story of the Mormon pioneers. 
There is something heroic about the thousand 
miles and more of march which those men 
and ‘women took “for conscience’ sake,” 
yes, something as heroic, as magnificent, 
as the story of Xenophon marching with 
his Greek cohorts across the wilds of Kurdis- 
tan, and the rough highlands of Armenia, 
something, too, as exalted as the voluntary 
separation from home and friends ‘‘for con- 
science’ sake”? of the Pilgrim Fathers. A 
former editor of the Salt Lake Tribune, in 
rather grandiose and swollen language, 
tells the tale in a little book entitled ‘‘The 
Mountain Empire.’? Here are a few extracts 
from his publication :— 

“Day by day the pioneers’ train toiled 
on its weary journey. ‘There was the same 
limitless expanse of wilderness around them 
at dawn and at sunset. The same howl of 
wolves was their only lullaby as they sank 
to sleep at night. Only the planets and 
far-off stars, rolling on their sublime courses 
and smiling down upon them, were a nightly 
symbol that God still ruled, commanded 
order, and would not forget. 

“Tn sunshine and in storm they pressed 
onward for five hundred miles; then followed 
five hundred miles more over the rugged 
mountains which make the backbone of the 
continent. Their teams grew _ steadily 
weaker; more and more obstructions were 
interposed in their path; but they never 
faltered. 

“Men are supposed to bear such trials. 
These men had already received an experience 
which had, in a measure, prepared them for 
it. They had learned to economize food 
and clothing, and to smile at hardships and 
fatigue. Again, the toil of the day made 


‘looked upon quite otherwise? 
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bed on the prairié seem soft as down, when 
they sank to sleep. Moreover, they had 
accepted a faith which made them patien 
and obedient, and one day was like anoth 
to them. 

“But what must the women of that com 
pany have endured? What longings mus 
they have repressed, and smiled while re 
pressing them? Women love gentle homes 
they have innate desires for fair garments 
rich adornments; they dream of surrounding 
their homes, and those whom they love, with 
the grace and cheer and charm of their 
presence and accomplishments. 

“As the men slept, and the women lay 
listening to the bark of wolves and hoot of 
owls, and they felt the wild around them 
peopled with uncanny things, what must 
have been the cross they bore? They were 
nearing no land of vine and flowers and gold. 
Only the desert awaited them—the desert 
with its chill and its repellant face.” 

How will future generations look upon 
Brigham Young? Will he take his place 
with Brewster and Endicott, or will he be 
One thing 
is certain. The present generation is not 
inclined to let his name be forgotten or his 
deeds overlooked. Not far from the Taber- 
nacle grounds, at the junction point of two 
important streets, stands a monument sur- 
mounted by a heroic-sized bronze figure 
of the ‘‘Founder of Salt Lake City,” and at 
Provo are the main buildings of the Brigham 
Young University. It was richly endowed 
by the leader whose name it bears, and from 
the beginning it has been a popular institu- 
tion. A branch of the University is at the 
village of Beaver, in the southern part of 
Utah. Then there is the Brigham Young 
College, endowed by a grant of ten thousand 
rich acres in the Cache Valley, then in the 
Temple enclosure there is a very durable 
Memorial to the memory of “The President, 
Church of Jesus Christ Latter Day Saints.” 

Exactly as when one is in Washington 
he feels that the subject of general interest, 
“in the air,” is the subject of government, 
of political and diplomatic conditions, or, 
when in New York, of business, of finance, 
and commercial conditions, so when in 
Salt Lake City or Ogden one feels that the 
subject of absorbing interest is religious, 
No matter in what circle the tourist finds 
himself, he notes that the conversation 
drifts as inevitably toward the policy of 
the Mormon Church and the resulting 
situation, as in Washington it does upon the 
policy of the administration and the result- 
ing situation to Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans. Men want to talk upon religious 
matters in Utah; they want to discuss arti- 
cles of belief, and are willing to take strong 
sides for or against the Mormon Ecclesiasti- 
cal Powers. Itis the so-called ‘‘theological’’ 
sermon, I find, that is more interesting to 
them than the distinctively ethical or 
emotional one. 

This being the case, Unitarianism has 
a great opportunity if it can be presented 
in a large enough and dignified enough way. 
A few hundred dollars expended in putting 
every winter certain notable speakers of 
our faith in Salt Lake City would yield 
valuable returns, no place more so. The 
temptation will come to us of scattering 
our forces throughout Utah as we have, 
let us say throughout Colorado, but exactly 
as Denver dominates the thought of Central 
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Colorado, so the thought of Salt Lake City 
dominates an even wider area. If Paris is 
France, then Salt Lake City is the Empire 
of the Rocky Mountain West. In_ this 
empire is our opportunity, but the oppor- 
tunity can be focussed, and Salt Lake City 
is the focal point. 

As the final word, as the chief result of 
my observation, I should say that our cause 
in the Rock Mountain West is ably handled, 
and presents aspects of real encouragement. 
Whatever we do, or do not do, let us keep 
an experienced field secretary in this section, 
and make our cause strong and sure in Salt 
Lake City. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE, 

The International Council Committee 
has been much gratified at receiving from a 
prominent university scholar in Germany 
a request for permission to translate into 
that language a goodly portion of the re- 
cently published report of the proceedings 
and papers of the Boston International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, and to issue 
it as one of a series of religious hand-books 
which are now appearing under the editor- 
ship of the gentleman referred to. Such 
a publication could only increase the influence 
of the Congress and pave the way for its 
next session in Berlin in 1910. 

The sale of the book in this country has 
been encouraging, although, singularly 
enough, the West and South manifest a 
relatively greater interest in it than the 
East, and non-Unitarians than our own 
liberal fellowship. Rev. Mr. Hodgin of 
Minneapolis, however, sends a list of his 
parishioners who desire it, and a club of 
seven Meadville theological students has 
been formed to secure and read it. A num- 
ber of persons have forwarded the names 
of friends to whom they wish the book 
sent. It is to be hoped that~ others will 
follow these examples. The book is adver- 
tised in another column of this paper. 

Modernism still holds the centre of the 
religious world’s attention. Warnings, 
threats, and excommunications are freely 
bestowed upon its representatives, but do 
not seem to check their ardor or abridge 
their literary and personal activities. Prot- 
estant critics of the movement may deem the 
course of these liberals in remaining inside 
the Roman Church to be illogical and half- 
hearted. But it should be remembered 
what a different school of casuistry these 
men have been reared in, how profound is 
their loyalty to their church, and their iden- 
tification of religion with the church itself. 
To remain within the Roman Catholic 
communion until absolutely forced out, 
and to agitate for more scientific and ve- 
racious interpretations of history and dogma 
is a duty which they feel they owe themselves 
and their brethren of like faith. One by one 
they are being smoked out and hounded by 
bigoted or subservient tools of the papacy. 
It remains to be seen what their individual 
or concerted action will be when outside 
the pale of the Church, and what influence 
they can still exert upon it by voice and 
pen. The Roman Catholic world may be 
on the verge of another Reformation. At 
present it is once more demonstrating its 
vaunted unity by violently thrusting out 
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all its adherents who disagree with the 
Roman See. This has been its method 
for centuries. But each such expulsion 
weakens the body that remains, and pre- 
pares the way for the transformation or over- 
throw of the papacy, the true centre of dis- 
turbance and the most crying evil of the 
Church. Leo XIII. knew how to make the 
Holy Chair respected by his character and 
wisdom. The present incumbent seems to 
be bringing it into contempt at home and 
abroad. 

We have been speaking of Modernism as 
if it were a sporadic phenomenon and con- 
fined to Southern Europe, whereas in reality 
it is a wide-spread movement in all Catholic 
countries at the present day. A glance at 
the names of eminent priests and scholars 
who are engaged in advancing its ends is 
sufficient proof of this. Among them are: 
the historians Chevalier, Hemmer, Houtin, 
Saintives, P. Delahaye, Lejay, La Revue 
@ Histoire et de Littérature Réligieuse; 
exegetists like Chabot, Loisy, Sémaria, 
Fracassini, Herzog, Lagrange, and La Revue 
Biblique; theologians like Schell, Tyrrel, 
Dupin, Battifol, Schuerer, Schnitzer, Ehr- 
hardt, Schroers, La Revue du Clergé Fran- 
¢ats; apologists and reformers like Fogaz- 
zaro and his fellow-writers in Il Rinno- 
vamento; Roifaux, Hertling, Murri, Lemire, 
Naudet, Sognier, and the Demain and 
Sillon; bishops and archbishops like those of 
Tarentaise and Cremona, the League for 
the Reformation of the Index, the National 
Democratic League, etc. These are only 
a small number of those who are engaged 
in this work of scholarly enlightenment 
within the borders of the Roman Catholic 
Church, 

As. we have had occasion to state before, 
between 1895 and 1905 more than one 
thousand priests and religious in France 
withdrew from the Roman Catholic clergy 
and entered into civil life, 

Il Rinnovamento, the organ of the Mod- 
ernists in Italy, forbidden by the pope, has 
expired; but its editors have issued a new 
review to take its place, entitled The Old 
and the New. One of them, Count Scotti, 
has withdrawn, because he cannot bear to be 
excommunicated; but Alfieri and Cassati 
will continue the publication. ; 

To show the nobility and courage of some 
of the representatives of modern thought 
in the Church of Rome, we translate some 
words from the conclusion of a course of 
lectures on the history of dogma by Prof. 
Dr. Schnitzer of Munich. The students 
had been forbidden to attend his lectures 
any longer, and he was compelled to suspend 
them, 

“The things,’ he said, “which I have 
treated in this course of lectures are the 
common fare, the generally accepted truths 
of all cultivated men. It is only among us 
that they are bitterly opposed. How much 
longer shall this be? The problems which 
I have treated, and which I may perhaps 
personally have to account for, are not of 
my own creation. They are in the very air 
we breathe, and more and more force them- 
selves upon us. Even if the solution which 
I sought to give them has not always and 
everywhere been the correct one, is it not 
better to seek some solution than to give 
none at all, and to pass by these problems 
with blindfold eyes? I held myself 
obligated to lay before you these weighty 
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questions, You are no longer children, and 
you have the right, the sacred right, to know 
the truth and all the truth. You stand 
upon the threshold of a life vocation, and 
you ought, before you decisively and ulti- 
mately bind yourselves, to know what the 
issue is. Later these things will not be spared 
you. I should not like to draw upon myself 
the reproach that you might in days to come, 
say: ‘He did not tell us this as it actually 
is. Hither he did not know—and then he 
was incompetent for his position as teacher— 
or he did know, but concealed the most 
difficult problems from us.’ We live ina 
serious time. A belated spring is sweeping 
through the lands, in which, as is always the 
case, wild storms alternate with gentle 
skies and budding flowers. If I should 
myself be affected-by this storm, this would 
move me but little. I cherish no bitterness 
toward anybody. I fold myself in my ~ 
cloak of inner conviction and go quietly 
on my way. Every professor must at the 
same time be a confessor, and every one 
who knows must bear testimony. He 
must give in teaching that which is imparted 
to him. How others may look upon this 
matter, whether they agree with me or not, 
concerns me but little. I have done that 
which I thought it was my duty to do,” 

The Abbé Loisy has now been excom- 
municated, and all the faithful forbidden to 
hold communication with him or to read 
his books. He probably anticipated this 
action, since his utterances have of late 
grown increasingly bold and radical, much 
in advance of the religious opinions of his 
fellow Modernists, who still hold to the 
orthodox dogmas of the Church, 

A movement is now on foot in France to 
have a literary prize of some 50,000 francs 
bestowed upon Abbé Loisy for his writings, 
which will henceforth be more in demand 
than ever. 

The great interest which was created by 
his recent books led Gustav Tery of Le 
Matin newspaper to seek out the abbé in 
the villa at Ceffonds in Champagne, which, 
by the hospitality of a friendly nobleman, 
has been opened to him as a refuge where he 
may pursue his literary work in quiet. The 
abbé graciously accorded him an interview, 
and a long conversation.ensued from which 
we extract those passages which relate to 
Loisy’s book on the Synoptics:— 

Tery: ‘“‘You seem, like Renan, to look 
upon Jesus simply as a human being.” 

Loisy: ‘I look at him as an historian, 
and history discloses him to me only as a 
man,” 

Tery: ‘I understand your distinction 
between the Jesus of history and the Jesus of 
faith; but, at bottom, this is only a rhetorical 
distinction, a precautionary measure.” 

The abbé smiled. Then he said: “I 
admit that; but, for the rest, nobody would 
be deceived by it. It was only a turn of 
expression, in order to say to the theologians, 
‘I beg of you, leave me in peace.’” 

Tery: “But, if that is so, do you not 
believe that certain consequences drawn 
by the historian will shatter the convictions 
of not a few believers? As you picture 
Jesus, do you not believe that there was 
more auto-suggestion in him than super- 
natural inspiration? In the same way you 
explain the resurrection of Christ by sug- 
gestion on the part of the Apostles. When 
you write that the body of Christ was thrown 
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into the fosse commune, you have, I think, 
not made use of that expression by accident. 
If everything which the historian Loisy 
tells us is true, then the Abbé Loisy can 
no longer believe that Christ rose from the 
dead.” 

This time Loisy did not smile. ‘‘True,” 
he said, ‘‘if one understands by the resurrec- 
tion. that the dead body of Christ came 
back to life again, this is neither proven 
nor can it be proven. But it remains true 
that Christ was revived again in the sense 
that he lived again in his Church.” 

Tery: ‘Certainly. But that, after all, 
is only a symbol. To put the question defi- 
nitely, does not such a method of writing 
history lead to a denial of the Deity of 
Christ?” 

Loisy: ““Why should we maintain this 
Deity when Jesus himself knew nothing of 
heel 

Tery: ‘“‘Whence do you gather this?” 

Loisy: “From the gospel itself,—-from 
the three Synoptics, self-evidently. The 
fourth Evangelist has foreseen this objection 
and anticipated it. You remember the 
prayer of Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane: 
‘My Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me.’ He feared death as if he 
did not know that he himself had power to 
prevent death; that as God he could never 
die.”’ 

The interviewer desired to know still more, 
but the abbé called his attention to it that 
evening was near at hand, and that now he 
must go into the henyard to feed his chick- 
ens. And from a distance the interviewer 
heard how the abbé was received by his 
feathered brood with joyous fluttering and 
cackling. He is reminded by this rural 
picture of Saint Francis of Assissi, or some 
other saint of the Early Church. 

“Who would not be impressed by this 
new and epoch-making controversy between 
faith and history? Over yonder in the 
Vatican, faith is embodied by the ignorant 
and clumsy village pastor, who, as Abbé 
Loisy expresses himself, ‘seeks to kill ideas 
with a club’; while here, this country priest, 
this little, shy, sickly-looking abbé, rep- 
resents everything possible in freedom, 
nobleness, and self-respect, and a science 
which can afford to smile because it knows 
itself to be unconquerable.” 


The Bread Line. 


BY THE EDITOR OF ‘“‘CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS,” 


In the morning mail are two letters de- 
manding that something be done to elim- 
inate that standing disgrace to the city, the 
long line of shivering men who, a little before 
midnight, stand in Broadway with the head 
of the line at the door of a well-known 
bakery, waiting for bread. One of these 
letters makes a definite suggestion that to 
every man in the line there shall be given, 
besides the bread and coffee for which he 
has come, a ticket for a night’s lodging 
and breakfast. The idea is that, if you give 
the men lodging in addition to their late 
supper, the line will disappear. It does not 
seem probable. We have yet to learn of 
any bread line, whether maintained by 
newspaper, mission, or bakery, that was so 
much as shortened, to say nothing of elim- 


ination by method of increasing the largesse. | 
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Alas for our human nature, or for the ab- 
normal conditions under which we live, 
whichever you will, what would happen if 
bed and breakfast were added to the bread 
and coffee of the bread line is that the line 
would grow and not diminish, would become 
more and not less the shocking disgrace 
which it has long been! Moreover, it so 
happens that this particular bread line is an 
endowed institution. So well satisfied was 
its founder with the work of his hand that, 
on his death a few years ago, he left a sum 
of money, the income of which is to be 
used in perpetuity to maintain it. No 
longer an emergency means of meeting 
exceptional distress, or merely a convenient 
method of disposing of surplus stale bread, 
it is to be reckoned a permanent-factor among 
the city’s institutions. Save by some not 
very probable application of the cy-prés 
doctrine by the courts, there it will stand 
forever under the shadow of Grace Church, 
in the white light of Broadway, a symptom 
of our civilization, a stimulus to our pity, 
or a warning to our intelligence, according 
as we severally interpret its meaning. 

Suppose, for a moment, laying aside 
sentimentality, we try to understand it 
in the light of other experiences and of ex- 
periment and observation with this par- 
ticular group of men, First of all it is not 
entirely unique. It happens to be conspicu- 
ous, but anywhere, at any hour of the night, 
in a city of four millions, any man who 
freely dispenses bread and coffee, or their 
equivalent in cash, whether from a cart 
tail, or from the altar, or from a bakeshop, 
or in the city’s own lodging-house, will 
attract his scores and hundreds. If the 
distribution .be continued long enough to 
be written up, as our famous bread line 
has been in numerous illustrated Sunday 
newspapers, and the news of it gces abroad 
in the land, it will inevitably be hundreds 
and not scores who will come. The men- 
dicancy officer would recognize in the line his 
tramps, panhandlers, and vagrants; the 
judge would discover his thieves, pickpockets, 
and disorderly persons among them; hard- 
working women in other cities would find 
that their deserting husbands, who are 
responsible for about one-tenth of the des- 
titution of the cities, are lined up with 
the rest; lodging-house loafers, runaway 
boys, diseased and dissolute drunkards, 
unemployable men of every description, 
they are all there. It is no pleasure to use 
hard names, Not one is used in condemna- 
tion or reproach. But we must first of 
all understand, and what we must under- 
stand first of all is that the ills and grievances, 
the real misfortunes and hardships of the 
men in line are not to be cured by giving 
them bread and coffee or lodgings and 
breakfast. Such means do not. so much 
as touch the real trouble. 

The very beginning of wisdom in dealing 
with the bread line is to stop the bread. 
These words are not written to express the 
views of those who are fond of finding 
reasons for doing nothing. Not once, but 
dozens of times, every man standing in 
the bread line has been invited, both by 
cordially spoken word and by printed card, 
to come to the Charities Building and tell 
his story, assured of a sympathetic hearing 
and a helping hand; assured that meals and 
lodging, clothing, hospital care, transporta- 
tion home, woodyard work, or whatever 
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other relief on a full knowledge of the facts 
was found to be appropriate would be given, 
assuted that relief would be provided pend- 
ing any necessary inquiries. Every expecta- 
tion reasonably created by these invitations 
has been completely met. Very few, how- 
ever, have desired any such consideration. 
They certainly cannot be helped without 
knowledge of their character, careers, plans, 
and prospects, and this information they 
have no intention of giving. Why should 
they? Here is one meal, and it is but one 
of a cycle, of which the informed rounder may 
take advantage as his needs and inclinations 
suggest. q8 

The remedy for the bread line is not more 
bread or other gratuities, but better police 
methods, the establishment of a State farm 
and industrial colony, with voluntary and 
compulsory departments, the discontinu- 
ance of indiscriminate doles of every de- 
scription, and the prompt and adequate 
relief of getittine distress, by competent 
and experienced experts, on the basis of 
personal consideration for the individual 
in, trouble. 


A Child and a Home. 


“The child that needs a home and the 
home that needs a child,” is the catch phrase 
adopted by one of the fashion magazines 
to stand for a department of its work opened 
within a few months. In most appealing 
language is presented the proposition to 
supply the needs of those families yearning 
for a child and, at the same time, of the child 
in need of fostering care in such a home. 
The magazine has written urging various 
child-helping societies to send for publica- 
tion the photographs and the stories of 
some children who are eligible for adoption, 
and offering, in return, to refer to this agency 
those seeking children. 

Anything which this magazine can do to 
promulgate the idea that, for the normal 
child, the fostering care of the private family 
is far more wholesome than that of any in- 
stitution, will have the hearty support of 
the Children’s Mission, but we cannot indorse 
their encouragement of those without chil- 
dren with the vain hope that for every childless 
home there is a homeless child. This is not 
a fact. It is safe to say that each of the 
societies in Boston probably receives at least 
twenty applications for children for adoption, 
to every one child who is eligible to be so 
received. 

The reason that the supply of such chil- 
dren is entirely inadequate to the demand 
is that those in the advance in child-helping 
work are agreed that families should be held 
together, that the poor widow unable to 
support her growing family should not have 
her children torn from her, but should be 
assisted until the children can help in 
establishing the home. ‘Through these 
years she should be kept in touch with her 
children, and encouraged to pay toward 
their support, be the amount ever so little. 
In the mean time the brothers and _ sisters 
continue close relations with each other, 
and look forward to the eventual family 
reunion. 

Even in the event of death of both parents, 
by dint of patient search, some relative can 
almost always be found who will receive 
the children. - 

There are some children who come from 
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depraved parents, who are better perma- 
nently away from them, but if we look into 
their ancestry we are apt to find some taint 
which may later appear, or which may com- 
municate disease or degeneracy ‘to posterity. 
Such a child should not be imposed upon 
persons who wish to adopt a healthy, nor- 
mal child. Thus there are very few left 
for adoption. 

In the year ending May, 1906, 707 children 
received help of some sort from the Children’s 
Mission, and but 4 were given for adoption. 
Last year 814 asked assistance, and but 1 
was adopted. ‘This was not that there were 
not a great many applications from those 
wishing to adopt children, but because there 
were no more children eligible for adoption. 

The public agitation of this adoption 
plan is fraught with another danger. It is 
necessary for the child-helping societies to 
constantly impress upon weak, easy-going 
parents a sense of their responsibility for 
their children, and to stimulate them to do 
their utmost toward their support. Many 
are prone to give up their children, and the 
public advances made by this magazine are 
not only an encouragement to them to do 
this, but by such stories of desertion and 
abandonment as are told, one after another, 
they are prompted to similar crimes. 

Lastly, let us ask ourselves if any of us 
have the right to brand any child by pub- 
lishing broadcast, to an indiscriminate public, 
its portrait and a graphic account of its’ dis- 
tressing circumstances, 

This matter is presented thus fully, because 
this sensational method is popular with many, 
and undoubtedly helps to sell, the publica- 
tion. Already the Children’s Mission has 
been consulted by a daily paper, which 
wished to adopt a similar plan, but the edi- 
tors are conscientious and now propose 
to publish instead an editorial discouraging 
the whole scheme, It is earnestly hoped that 
the magazine may be brought to see the 
‘matter in the same light—Parker B, Field. 


Edward Everett Hale. 


At the meeting of the American Anti- 
quarian Society at Worcester, Oct.’16, 1907, 
when Dr. Hale (eighty-six years old April 
3, 1908) announced his retirement from the 
presidency of the society, Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright paid the following beautiful trib- 
"ute— 

“Dr, Hale has been a continuous member 
of this society for sixty years. Dr. Hale 
settled in Worcester in 1846, when he was 
twenty-four years of age. The very next 
year, when he was twenty-five, and in Oc- 
tober sixty years ago, he was elected a 
member of the Antiquarian Society. I find 
in the records of the society that this covers 
the longest period of membership of any 
man since its organization. He stands 
alone not only in this, but he stands alone 
and unique in all his traditions. I have 
tried to find a parallel of Dr. Hale’s life 
and service. I have thought of the public 
men that have come and gone; of the great 
speakers, lecturers, and statesmen; and, so 
far as I can see, there is not a man, and 
there never has been a man, in the United 
States that has addressed as many audiences 
or as many individuals as our honored and 
revered friend. Never, so far as I could 
find, has there been one single utterance of 
his that has not been in the interest of the 
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very highest and most ideal humanities. He 
has always since his youth looked up and 
not down, outward and not inward, forward 
and not backward. No call has ever come 
to him to which he did not respond either 
by good advice, good words, or by active in- 
terest in the enterprise. And even to-day, 
at eighty-five, he is sending his words broad- 
cast, Every week, more than once a week, 
you can read what he says, and you find the 
old-time thought, the old-time character and 
sincerity in it all. Never a word that is not 
in the interest of humanity. Why, Dr. Hale 
once said, if he is reported correctly, and I 
think he must be, asI have known him, that 
he could not be a successful novelist, be- 
cause his heart would not allow him to kill 
off any of his characters. Now that is per- 
fectly typical of the man. We are honoring 
him, eulogizing him here to-day, because he 
is one of us, but he belongs to the whole 
country, and to the world, wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken, or wherever it is 
translated into other languages. Whatever 
he says commands attention. He is loved 
and revered without reference to theologi- 
cal tenets or denominational lines. Every- 
body loves Dr. Hale, and yet Dr. Hale is al- 
ways fearless in expressing his views. Now 
why do we all love him? Why does every- 
body, wherever you go, have an affection- 
ate regard for that name? You might say 
that he is a national character because of 
this; but it is because of this that he is a na- 
tional and internationalcharacter. Officially, 
now, he is a national character, but the Sén- 


ate of the United States could not elevate Dr. |’ 


Hale. Dr. Hale can elevate the Senate. 
Therefore, while officially he is a national 
character, he nationalizes the body not lo 
which he prays, but for which he prays. 
The Senate cannot contaminate him, and, 
if he guides that honorable body in the high- 
est ways of statesmanship, bringing to his 
prayers every morning, as he does, lessons that 
ought to sink deep into the hearts of men who 
are responsible for our welfare, I am sure that 
his closing days will be days of increased 
service along the very lines of his whole life.” 


New York Unitarian Club. 


The third meeting of the season of the 
New York Unitarian Club was held March 
20 at the Hotel Manhattan. The speakers 
of the evening were Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham of Boston, Rev. John Perkins Forbes 
of Brooklyn, and Rey. George H. Badger 
of New York. 

Mr. Frothingham, having the topic, “‘Our 
Cause: Its Progress and Promise,’ spoke 
not in regard to Unitarianism in general, 
but in regard to our cause, what it means, 
We have periods of discouragement and 
self-criticism. The present attitude appears 
to be that we are not making any advance. 
Mr. Frothingham gave some statistics 
that indicate the advance of Unitarianism. 
He showed the increased number of churches 
and the increased interest as shown in gifts 
from the churches and individuals, for 
nothing indicates people’s feeling and atti- 
tude toward a cause more than the money 
they give. We need to feel that we have a 
cause in common, We need to understand 
the commonness of our heritage, and the 
unity of the things we are striving to reach. 
More important than the, number of our 
churches and the amount of our resources 
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is the kind of people we have. We suffer 
much by being the direct inheritors of Puri- 
tan traditions and Puritan narrowness. The 
present age wisely has very little use for 
the plain, bare, white-walled meeting-house. 
We cannot have a church too beautiful for 
the worshippers of the liberal church, the 
finest architecture, music,—whatever is 
good, whatever is beautiful,—belongs to us, 
and ought to be added to the enrichment 
of our service. 

Another indication of the strengthening 
of our faith is the growth of the custom 
amongst our people of the building of sum- 
mer chapels. Our parishioners, who used to 
seek Episcopal and other churches for their 
worship during the summer, are now devoting 
themselves to putting up chapels of their 
own. 

We have never been so much needed in 
the world as at the present time, because 
in this age of science, when men, in and out 
of the universities, are seeking the truth, 
we have the message they need. By our 
cause is meant the cause of religion in general, 
and there have been few times in the history 
of the world when the churches need to be 
more conscious of the responsibility resting 
upon them 
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president of the club, Mr, Burdett, intro- 
duced Mr. Forbes who spoke on “‘A Mission- 
ary Trip to our College Town Churches in the 
Central West,” giving a brief report of his 
trip during the month of February as 
Billings lecturer to college towns in the 
Central West. He visited nine towns, all 
of which, save one, had a church of our own 
Unitarian fellowship as part of its religious 
life. (A report of Mr. Forbes’s trip appeared 
in the Christian Register of March 26.) 

Mr. Forbes spoke of the churches in rela- 
tion to the university life. The universities 
themselves are institutions supported by 
the State, by appropriation of the legisla- 
ture. ‘To these universities come thousands 
of young men and women, the best of the 
young life of the Middle West. 

When one approaches these institutions 
from the religious viewpoint, one is sur- 
prised to find how openly and frankly they 
are unsectarian, as compared with most of 
our collegesin the East. Indeed, for obvious 
reasons, no religious instruction is given. 
On Tuesdays and Thursdays, usually, there 
is what is called a University Convocation, 
at which there are given lectures or concerts, 
and sometimes a visiting minister is invited 
to speak. 

From a religious point of view the students 
may be roughly divided into three classes. 
The first class is made up of those who come 
from home already churched, having their 
religious connections already formed. ‘The 
second class comes to the university with 
certain forms of religious belief, but now 
disturbed by the very knowledge they have 
come to seek, ‘Their eyes are being opened, 
and they see that what they have been taught 
concerning religion does not square with 
the knowledge they are gaining in science 
and history. The third class is made up of 
those who appear to be wholly indifferent 
to religious matters. 

The church must find its point of contact 
on the one hand with those whose convic- 
tions have been shaken, and who are ready 
to be guided into a new form of belief; and, 
on the other hand, with those who are in- 
different, but who may be awakened to a 
vital interest in a rational and reverent 
faith. 

Here is the great opportunity of our free 
churches, 

Above all else, the message needs to come 
in such a way as to bring about at once 
a positive and constructive conviction of 
truth and of duty. Wherever this work 
is done, wherever a young and vigorous 
life is instructed and helped, we are planting 
a tree that is bound to grow. Every man 
and every woman of these universities 
touched, convicted, and concerted by our 
faith, is going to be just so much better fitted 
for the work which he or she will have to 
do in the years to come; and the effect on 
the future of our work—this work that we 
are doing in the Middle West, in the univer- 
sity towns—is only in its infancy. It is 
only now that we are beginning to find an 
entrance. Even in that Western country, 
the attitude toward our movement is chang- 
ing somewhat, and the future is going to 
be successful just in the proportion that 
we Unitarians have an earnest, active 
missionary spirit. 

“Never in my whole life,”’ said Mr. Forbes, 
“have I been so deeply impressed with the 
feeling that the gospel we have committed 
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to us is the gospel which the world needs. 
Here is the field, and it is ready. Where 
are the laborers, where are the influences, 
the sympathy, the support, and the splendid 
enthusiasm that will carry the work through 
to its consummation ?” 

Mr. Badger, whose topic was ‘‘The Focus 
of our Interest,” was the last speaker. 
After the two earlier addresses of the evening 
Mr. Badger said he would introduce the lens 
of practical application—the old-fashioned 
burning glass—to bring these things to a 
focus. We all have an interest in the ex- 
pansion of an idea, rather than the building 
up of an institution, Although we all have 
our denominational wistfulness,—we wish 
we were a little larger,— most of us are very 
well satisfied with our institution, and 
we simply want our faith to grow. 

The growth of the liberal faith, not de- 
nominational growth, has been tremendous. 
In all the churches much of the liberal faith 
is being preached to-day. Liberalism is 
growing all the time about us, and there is 
a great deal to congratulate ourselves about, 
but this does not mean that we are through 
with our business. If there is a demand 
for liberalism, the right sort of liberalism 
must have all the greater emphasis. 

It is a good thing that there is so much 
missionary spirit among our people, and 
that we are able to raise a pretty large fund 
for missionary purposes. The great need 
of our missionary work is not simply to 
plant new churches and extend the field, 
but to make the churches that we already 
have, little more of churches—to make the 
hold on the children of good Unitarian 
families, strong and vital. We need more 
missionary passion right here at home: we 
need to have more eagerness, to have Uni- 
tarianism grow right here in our city. Mr. 
Badger concluded, ‘‘The focus of our interest, 
of that which we have been hearing, both 
in the aspiration and promise of our work 
in general, and its exhilarating contact with 
the young people of the university towns, 
is just our discovery that here in the great 
city of New York is the best missionary 
field that the whole continent of America 
contains,” 


Proctor Academy News. 


The friends of Proctor Academy will see, 
by referring to the advertising page, that 
the annual fee (which includes tuition, 
board, room, light, heat, and washing) has 
been raised from $200 to $250, 

This has been necessitated by the in- 
creased cost of living, the enlargement of 
the faculty, addition of courses, advertising, 
and the general improvements made in the 
school. The gymnasium assembly hall, 
which we hope to have completed by next 
fall, will also increase the running expenses. 

The trustees feel that Unitarians value 
quality more than anything else, and they 
are most anxious that no Unitarian parent 
of small means should be deterred from 
sending his boy or girl here because of any 
lack in either its faculty, courses of study, 
or discipline. 

Consequently, the last three years have 
seen business, music, drawing, and elocu- 
tion added with marked success. Attend- 
ance at one regular church service on Sun- 
day is also required. Third or fourth year 
students must live in the village. The 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address ie end to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address Gonisibatians to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and dence 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


courses have been remodelled and stiffened 
upon the recommendations of the New 
Hampshire State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, whose suggestions, as to what 
an ideal high school or academy should 
require, having been practically adopted 
without modification. This ensures ade- 
quate preparation for college to any student 
who does the work. A prominent educator 
told me the other day that only two or three 
academies in the State have shown as much 
improvement in the last three years as 
Proctor Academy. 

To still further develop the school a sci- 
ence teacher is needed. In this connection 
it is only right to say that some of our most 
far-sighted friends want us to secure for 
this position a trained student of agricul- 
ture, who can make the young people of 
this section appreciate the possibilities of 
interested, ambitious, scientific farming. 
This is the coming thing for schools situated 
in unprogressive farming belts. It “edu- 
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cates the boy toward his work instead of 
away from it.” It can, to a large extent, 
be combined with the regular high school 
training in science: the illustrations of farm 
life .offering as good material for the expo- 
sition of principles as those, now more com- 
monly used, of manufacturing. 

Yet these trained agriculturists demand 
higher salaries than ordinary science 
teachers, and the only possible way to start 
in this pioneer movement is to endow it 
until it attracts a sufficient number of pupils 
to become self-supporting. 

From this it will be seen why the ex- 
penses of Proctor Academy have increased 
from $2,700 a year to $4,200. Improve- 
ments cost money, Consequently, an in- 
crease in the annual fee seems only just. 
We hope and believe that this is as 
high as it will ever become. Proctor Acad- 
emy was founded to help Unitarians of 
small means, and it must be kept true to 
its purpose. No one should be debarred 
from coming by this $50 increase, nor do we 
think that they will. Young people, who 
are not afraid to work, generally find it. 
One boy, by Spartan economy, has, this 
year, actually cleared his expenses and put 
$75 in the bank for college work. The 
buck-saw brigade is both large and honor- 
able. It is a common sight to see boys of 
ten years old working at the wood pile. 
After all $250 is only one-quarter of what 
some schools charge. 

Lest the increase in expenses should seem, 
at first sight, like extravagance or lack of 
sufficient caution I might state that these 
improvements have brought a good many 
scholars, and lifted the institution from 
being local into the denominational oppor- 
tunity for which it was founded. The 
Permanent Fund has been increased by 
$5,000, and the yearly contributions have 
risen from $400 to $2,500. In spite of the 
increased disparity between the running 
expenses and the revenue (derived from 
tuitions, interest, and rent), it is actually 
easier to pay our bills than it used to be. 
Evidently Unitarians prefer to support a 
growing cause in a large way than to give 
small sums to one of whose future they are 
doubtful. 

This present year has proved their faith 
in Proctor Academy. Although it has been 
a time of business depression we have re- 
ceived, so far, $2,100 as against $1,450 at 
this time last year. 

Besides, there has come from Miss Emma 
F. Munro an individual contribution of 
$2,000 for a gymnasium. To fully carry 
out her plan to change our large stable into 
a much-needed social assembly hall and 
gymnasium, and at the same time keep the 
Permanent Fund intact, will call for $1,000 
more. Then we shall have what every 
modern school finds need of, and be able to 
develop a school spirit and the feeling of 
enthusiastic loyalty without which no edu- 
cational institution can hope to prosper. 

Although so much has already been 
given (many of our friends increasing and 
some doubling their contributions) quite a 
number of the usual givers are yet to be 
heard from. In addition a large number of 
Unitarians have only ‘recently begun to 
realize the work that the academy is doing. 
The Young People’s Religious Unions are 
bravely trying to raise $150 for this par- 
ticular plan. Is it too much to hope that, 
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even in the days of lessened incomes, enough 
will show their appreciation of Miss Munro’s 
large-heartedness to enable us to carry her 
plan to successful completion before next 
fall? $1,000 will do it. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


The following summary of the effects of 
the use of alcoholic drinks by an eminent 
physician, Dr. S. A. MacNicoll of New York 
City, is so clear and comprehensive that it is 
worthy of widest publicity. It represents 
the position to which the members of the 
medical profession all over the world are 
coming with an ever-increasing majority :— 

“From my investigations I reached the 
following conclusions: first, where money 
goes for drink, poverty with its attendant 
evils prevails, and the burdens of childhood 
are increased; second, alcoholic environ- 
ment is unfavorable to the production of 
the best school work; third, alcohol, by 
producing a train of psychic and organic 
degeneration in the offspring, debases the 
morals and lowers the sum total of human 
happiness; fourth, alcohol, by laying the 
foundations of a diseased and criminal citi- 
zenship, threatens the stability of our gov- 
ernment; fifth, to reduce the burdens and 
dangers of childhood and improve the manu- 
facture of future citizens, we must continue 
in the largest measure scientific instruction 
on the effects of alcohol and in the essentials 
of health, and increase the number of our 
public gardens, playgrounds, and improved 
tenements.” 

At the root of much of the drink habit 
lies the popular belief that beer and whis- 
key both relieve exhaustion and increase 
strength. The man who drinks ‘‘moder- 
ately” does for a time feel stronger, and the 
weary laborer who drinks ‘‘moderately” 
does for a time feel rested. But scientific 
investigations have clearly and decisively 
proved that these apparent helps are only 
apparent; for in a short time the drinker 
is worse off, both physically and mentally. 

This real depletion and destruction of life 
even by moderate drinking has been well 
stated by a very eminent English doctor, 
George Carpenter of London, who has had 
an exceptionally large hospital experience. 

After describing briefly the apparatus for 
measuring what is known as the tme- 
reaction of the brain, that is, the time actually 
expended by the brain in performing mental 
acts and setting the machinery of the body 
in operation, Dr. Carpenter makes this 
important statement :— 

“Suppose, now, we give alcohol in quite 
small quantities to the person on whom we 
have been experimenting, what happens? 
In the first place, with the simple experi- 
ment, the time is shortened—the brain 
appears to operate more quickly than before, 
but after a few minutes a slowing takes 
place, becomes more marked, and endures 
as long as the alcohol remains in the system. 
But, if the reaction be complex, if there be 
an association of ideas, this is never quick- 
ened by alcohol. The slowing effect begins 
at once, and continues throughout the ex- 
periment. And clearly understand that 
this depressing effect occurs with the use of 
dietetic quantities of alcohol. When Krae- 
pelin experimented upon himself, he was 
under the impression that alcohol quickened 
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the complex reaction periods. Thus he was 
firmly convinced that he could add and 
subtract figures much more quickly under its 
influence. But, when he came to inspect the 
recording instrument, he was astonished to 
find that the mental operations which he 
thought he conducted so quickly and so 
well were, on the contrary, gone through 
much more slowly. Alcohol, therefore, 
cheated his intellectual judgment, but it 
could not deceive the recording instrument. 
Thus it happens that the man who has 
taken even small quantities of alcohol feels 
that his brain is remarkably active and 
capable of great thoughts, whereas in reality 
his conceptions are ever so much slower 
than natural. The feeling of well-being 
which follows the drinking of small doses of 
alcohol is an illusion. The subjective sen- 
sation of great muscular power is part and 
parcel of this feeling of well-being. Thus 
subjective sensations of the possession of 
great strength is not peculiar to alcohol, 
it is seen with other drugs such as chloro- 
form and ether. In anesthesia by these 
drugs the patient is under the impression 
that he is making superhuman exertions, 
whereas they are very ordinary efforts 
indeed.” 

These supremely vital facts need to be 
forcibly impressed upon the’ minds, not only 
of young people, but of laborers. The work- 
man must be made to see and feel that the 
saloon is not helping him as he imagines. 
The help from drink is not, as he thinks, 
real help at all: the exhilaration is not only 
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THE address of Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 
is ‘“The Oaks,”? Washington, D.C. 


Business Notices. 


What about a cook-stove?—Now that summer 
time and ‘“‘dog-days’’ are just ahead, everybody who 
“summers” at home is considering how to simplify things 
and get the most comfort out of an uncomfortable 
situation. Weinterview the ice-man ;. order thin clothes; 
plan to ease up here and relax there; but more than 
likely forget the one most important item in the whole 
hot-weather scheme—some means of doing the family 
cooking without the insufferable heat of a coal fire in the 
kitchen. Every one with experience knows how tiresome 
it is to stay ina stuffy room to prepare a meal, let alone 
the doing of a big baking. But every one doesn’t know 
how very easy it is to change a hot kitchen to a cool one, 
and do better cooking atthe same time. Just addto your 
list of summer conveniences a new Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-stove and you've done all that any one 
can do to lessen hot weather discomfort. Wouldn’t it be 
fine of asummer morning to step in the kitchen, put on the 
kettle, broil the steak, bake the muffins, filter the coffee, 
and give the breakfast call in one-fourth the time you’d 
take to do it all on a coal stove? And wouldn’t it be fine 
to be as cool when the breakfast was prepared as when 
you first entered the kitchen? People who have tried it 
say that the New Perfection Oil Stove actually does 
everything in the line of cooking and domestic service 
without overheating the room or the worker. Undoubt- 
edly the reason is to be found in the blue flame principle 
on which the stove works. A cylindrical chimney con- 
centrates the heat at the stove top and in this way prevents 
surface radiation as in a coal or wood stove. It is easy to 
see that this lessens very much the matter of personal dis- 
comfort in summer housekeeping. So don’t forget the 
New Perfection Oil Stove in your summer plans and you 
will have a comfortable kitchen and the best cook-stove 
in the world. 


V ANTED.—As a member of a family, a little girl 
between three and five years of age. Address, 
. P. W., care Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 


Boston, Mass. 

i YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass. to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated Richmond suber, 5 miles out by trolley. 

For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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transient but deceptive. The permanent 
result is loss, not gain. All men need this 
wisdom of sobriety confirmed by science. 
The people must be emancipated from the 
superstition that there is strength in the 
beer-mug and relief from exhaustion in a 
glass of whiskey. But along with this 
emancipating education must also go in- 
struction in better ways of life and provi- 
sions by which laborers, especially, may 
secure relief and recreation that are really 
effective, because creating rather than de- 
stroying life. 
JoserpH H. CROOKER. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


, Miscellany. 


It is the hope of the directors of the 
Sunday-School Society, as I have said be- 
fore, to carry the number of our contribut- 
ing churches and Sunday Schools up to 
three hundred. This is not a numerical 
ambition, but a feeling that that number 
represents what we might reasonably ex- 
pect from our denomination, interested as 
all are in the religious education of the 
young. I stated, a week or two ago, that 
last year we almost reached our goal by 
having two hundred and ninety-two con- 
tributions on our list, and all that we need, 
therefore, in response to this present appeal 
are eight more. There are some of our con- 
stant supporters who have not yet reported, 
but we have full faith that by the ist of 
May, when our books close, we shall have 
satisfactory evidence of the loyal interest 
taken by our people in the Unitarian Sunday- 
School cause. There are many plans we 
have on hand waiting fulfilment, which can 
be reached only by the aid of money. If 
our ministers and superintendents receive 
another reminder of our urgent desire, they 
will understand that it is simply an expres- 
sion of our earnest spirit in the matter for 
the welfare of our work. 

‘he Bible Book-case Chart prepared by 
Rev. William C. Gannett for his valuable 
book, ‘‘The Wicket Gate to the Bible,’’ has 
been issued by the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society in a large form. It is printed on 
tinted paper, size 28x22 inches, suitable 
for framing and hanging on the walls of a 
Sunday-School room, In addition to the 
Book-case drawing itself, is a supplementary 
text which is a guide to the books as indi- 
cated on the shelves, and a résumé of the 
latest results in Biblical study. This is sold 
at the Book Room for 15 cents a copy; by 
mail, in tube, postage prepaid, 25 cents. I 
am,somewhat inclined to dwell on this par- 
ticular publication because it is really of 
great value. Any one wishing to know the 
history of the Old and New ‘Testament 
writings can find it here at a glance. This 
pictorial form embodies the scholarship of 
many authors. It ought to be in every 
Sunday School, and ministers will find it 
a handy help. We, who know Mr, Gan- 
nett’s conscientious carefulness in these 
matters, realize that he has_ given 
thoughtful attention to the preparation of 
this “‘Bible Book-case as arranged by the 
Higher Criticism.” 

Nothing new is offered this year for 
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Easter by our Society, but we have some 
popular former publications for sale. The 
services for 1893, 1894, and 1898 are avail- 
able. Price $4 per hundred. Also the 
“Twelve Easter Songs” ($5 per hundred), 
issued last year, and the ‘‘Kaster Poems” 
(10 cents, each; by mail, 12 cents), pub- 
lished at the same time. 

Among our recent reprints have been 
“Early Old Testament Narratives,’ Lyon, 
30th edition; ‘‘Life of Jesus,’’ Horton, 33d 
edition; Sunday-School Conference Leaf- 
lets, 1, 2, 3; “Story of Israel,’ Horton, r1th 
edition; 500 sets of pictures, “Children of 
the Bible,” Miss Poor; ‘‘Sunday-School 
Primer,’ Mrs. Colburn, 16th edition. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Life Memberships. 


If any one of our unions is looking about 
for some special, definite work to do, before 
the year closes, why not make the minister, 
or some especially loyal worker in the organ- 
ization, a life member of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union? 

Some of the unions have done this to the 
mutual pleasure of both minister and union, 
and no doubt there are others who would 
find this a welcome suggestion. ‘To be sure 
ten dollars may seem but scanty recogni- 
tion of the vast amount of work and energy 
that many an earnest minister and faithful 
worker has contributed, but it adds just so 
much more materially to our cause. We 
have now seventy-one life members, and 
are very anxious to make the number an 
even hundred before the May meetings. If 
each union would try to add one to this list, 
the desired number would soon be forth- 
coming. Let every one do its best! 


The Pilgrim Federation. 


The Pilgrim Federation of Unitarian 
Young People met in North Easton, Thurs- 
day evening, March 26, 1908. 

Mr. Winthrop Jones, president of the 
Unity Guild of North Easton, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome, to which Mr. Harold Lyon, 
president of the federation, responded. 

The reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer were read and accepted. 

The different unions reported on the work 
done since the last meeting in December. 

Miss Faxon, chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee, reported concerning the 
play that several members, belonging to 
unions in the federation, are to give in the 
near future. It is hoped that the first per- 
formance may be given April 9 in Brockton: 
and later it will be given before the other 
unions in the federation, as they wish it. 

Mr. Lyon then introduced Rev. William L 
Chaffin, senior pastor of the North Easton 
Church, who gave a very interesting paper 
on “ Magnanimity.”’ 

After this a social hour was enjoyed with 
games and refreshments served by the Unity 
Guild of North Easton. 

Maup C. Nuttrer, 
Secretary, 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, April 8, will be conducted 
by Rey. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly. 


The regular mid-week Lenten service will 
be held at the Arlington Street Church on 
Wednesday STE April: 8, . at ifive 
o’clock, 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held Monday, 
April 6, at eleven o’clock in Room 3, 25 
Beacon Street. Officers of other branches 
are cordially invited. 


A Vesper Service is held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, each Thursday after- 
noon at half-past four. All seats are free, 
and everybody is cordially invited. 


Thursday, April 9, the New England Asso- 
ciate Alliance will meet in Hartford, Conn. 
Morning session at 11.15 o’clock, afternoon 
session at 2.30. Any desired information 
will be given by Mrs. C. S. Atherton, 82 
Ruthven Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


A special series of Lenten noon services 
are held at the Second Church, Copley 
Square, Boston, every Saturday, from 12.10 
to 12.40. The minister, Mr. Van Ness, is 
giving a series of ten-minute talks on 
“Truth, the Foundation of Life.’’ Special 
boy choir. 


The Plymouth Bay Ministerial Associa- 
tion will meet with Rev. G, A. Hathaway, at 
Egypt, Mass., next Tuesday, at 10 o’clock. 
Rev. C. W. Casson will speak on the ‘‘Para- 
graph Pulpit.’’ Rey. Joel H. Metcalf will 
read an essay on ‘“‘Fiona MacLeod.’’ Rev. 
Dudley H. Ferrell will preach on ‘‘Love.’’ 
Rev. E. B. Maglathlin, Scribe. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet Monday, April 6, with Rev. Harry 
White at his home, 49 East Central Street, 
Natick. Incheon at 1 P.M. Subject 
will be ‘‘ Denominational Self-Consciousness,”’ 
Train leaves Boston, South Station, at 12.05. 
Framingham trolley from Newton Corner 
stops at Union Square, Natick, the host’s 
door, 


On Sunday evenings in April and May, 
at the Church of the Disciples, Boston, Rev. 
Charles Gordon Ames, D.D., will repeat in 
substance six chapters of a personal narra- 
tive which were heard by large congregations 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children's Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
agsiotantes temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
dren. 
r Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 

meet mae demands. 
ry M. Wil gms J President. 
Rev. C. R Eliot, Sec'y. Dkecomee Treas. 
arker B. eld Si 
Po Tremont St., ts 
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in 1890. April 5 he will speak on ‘‘The 
Religion of a Boy,’’ The meetings will be 
held at 7.45, and there will be special music 
by the choir and organ. Take Ipswich 
Street car. At the close of the services 
special cars willl leave Jersey Street for 
the subway. 


Mr. Lloyd G. Knight, of the Methodist 
Episcopal ministry, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship for the Pacific 
States, is hereby commended to our minis- 
ters and churches. In accordance with the 
vote of the National Conference, at the ex- 
piration of six months from the date of his 
acceptance (March 14, 1908) by the Pacific 
States Committee, he will be received into 
full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the execu- 
tive committee shall take adverse action. 
Earl M. Wilbur, Thomas L. Eliot, Benjamin 
A. Goodridge, Committee. 


The Southern Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches will be held 
at Atlanta, Ga., May 5, 6, 7. Some of the 
topics are: ‘‘The Significance of the Inter- 
national Council,’ ‘‘The Problem of the 
Unitarian Young People,’ ‘‘The National 
Alliance,” ‘‘The Church for To-day,” ‘‘ What 
is the Sunday-school for?” ‘The general 
topic of the platform meeting, ‘“‘The Uni- 
tarian Religion as revealed in the Nation’s 
Life,” will be discussed under the divisions: 
“Jn Literature,’ “In Education,” ‘‘In 
Politics,’ ‘“‘In Business,” ‘‘Our Share in 
Its Mission.” The Unitarian church in 
Atlanta offers most cordial hospitality to 
all interested Unitarians who may wish to 
attend this conference. 


Churches. 


Bancor, ME. BS, demenient Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Alva R. Scott: On 
Sunday, March 22, the church celebrated 
the ninetieth anniversary of the organization 
of the society, and at the same time rededi- 
cated the church with its new organ and 
improvements entirely completed, all debts 
paid, and $16.18 left in the treasury. Mr. 
Scott read a beautiful service of rededication, 
and preached a strong sermon in the morning 
on “The Purpose of a Church.” In the 
afternoon he delivered a briefer and less 
formal message to an audience that com- 
pletely filled the church. His topic for this 
twilight service was ‘‘The New Spirit of 
Religion.” Mr. Scott came to the Uni- 
tarian church of Bangor about three years 
ago, and for the first two years devoted his 
time to gaining the confidence and respect 
of the people, not only in his parish, but 
outside. About a year ago he proposed 
raising a fund for the redecoration of the 
church, which had long been needed, but 
had been regarded as an almost impossible 
undertaking. The first idea was to raise 
two or three thousand dollars merely to 
cover the decorations, but the members 
of the parish responded so cheerfully and 
generously that it was finally determined 
to try to raise seven or eight thousand dollars, 
which would also provide a new organ. 
This fund finally increased to $10,989.52. 
The contributions varied from one dollar 
to several hundred dollars, and came from 
practically every person in the society. 


On December 6 last, the Women’s Alliance, | 


by means of a fair, raised $745, and from 
yarious other sources brought this sum up 
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to over $1,000. The amount of this fund, 
much to the satisfaction of every one, was 
not due to any one large gift, but rather 
to the united efforts of all. $3,574.90 was 
spent on interior decorations and the in- 
cidentals connected therewith, $1,411.25 
was expended for new leaded and tinted 
windows, $5,551.89 was the cost of the new 
organ, and $435.30 was expended on the 
outside repairs of the church, making a 
total of $10,973.34. The Hook & Hastings 
Co. built the new organ, and Mortensen & 
Holdensen of Boston furnished the windows 
and decorated the church. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. J. T. Sunderland: 
March 15 the minister began a series of 
Sunday morning sermons on ‘Evolution 
and Religion,” 
on the following subjects: “The Evolution 
of the World,” ‘The Evolution of Man,” 
“The Evolution of Religion.” In April 
he will speak on: “‘Pain and Evil in the 
Light of Evolution,’ ‘‘The Bible, Jesus, 
and Christianity in the Light of Evolution,” 
and “‘Immortality in the Light of Evolution,” 
This last sermon will be given on Easter 
Sunday, April 19. 


and has already preached | 
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Personal. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward is in this country 
as the guest of her niece, Mrs, Frederick 
W. Whitridge of this city, a daughter of 
Matthew Arnold. Mrs. Ward said she had 
no intention of writing a book on America, 
and was here simply for pleasure. She 
will remain in America about two months, 
passing two weeks in New York and then 
going to Boston, Washington, and Canada, 
where she will visit members of her family. 
Mrs. Ward was interested to hear about 
the suffragettes here, and remarked that 
there were two suffragette movements in 
England, one with a lot of noise and the 
other serious and still. 


Elbert Hubbard has offered to contribute 
to the fund for the preservation of the old 
West Roxbury Meeting-house, the entire 
proceeds of a lecture on Theodore Parker, 
to be given in Chickering Hall, Boston, 
Thursday evening, April 9, at 8.15 P.M. 
Ernst Perabo and Bernhard Listemann will 
preface Mr. Hubbard’s lecture by playing 
Verhey’s Sonata in D minor. Tickets will 
be for sale at the box office, $1 and $1.50. 


It is wonderfully 
convenient to do 
kitchen work on a 
stove that’s ready 
at the instant wanted, 
and out of the way the 
moment you’re done. 
Such a stove is the New 
Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 
By using it you avoid the 
continuous overpowering 
heat of acoal fire and cook 
with comfort, even in dog- 
days. The 


comfortable. 


est agency, 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is so constructed that it cannot add perceptibly to the heat of 
a room; the flame being directed up a retaining chimney to 
the stove top where it is needed for cooking. You can 
' see that a stove sending out heat in but one di- 
rection would be preferable on a hot day to 
a stove radiating heat in a// directions. 
“New Perfection” keeps a kitchen uniformly 


Three sizes, fully warranted. 
If not with your dealer, write our neare dealer, write our nearest agency. 


The 
ayoLamp 
for family use—safe, 


convenient, economical and a great light 
giver. If not with your dealer, write our near- 


Dasa Standard Oil Company of New York 
(Incorporaied) 


Put This Stove in 
Your Kiichen 


The 


is the 
ideal 
lamp 
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Pleasantries. 


“Macaroons and ice-cream! You ought 
to eat something more substantial for lunch- 
eon, Grace.” “I guess I ought. Waiter, 
add some mixed pickles to that order.”’— 
Pittsburgh Leader, 


There is an art in putting things. “He 
never turned the hungry from his door” 
sounds very well, but it’s different when you 
say, “He fed every tramp that came along.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Farmer Stackrider (ruminatingly): ‘‘I 
kinda b’lieve I’ll buy me one o’ these ’ere 
safety razors that I see adve’tised so much.” 
Mrs. Stackrider (peevishly): “Yes, that’s 
just exactly like you, Jason! You ain’t 
got no more consideration for a_ toilin’ 
woman than a mill-stun! How do you 
s’pose I can rip up seams with a safety razor?” 
Puck. 


The real estate firm of Solomon & O’Sul- 
livan had lots for sale in a new suburban 
addition. O’Sullivan, young, enthusiastic, 
and Irish, was writing the advertisement, 
the national eloquence’ flowing from his pen. 
He urged impending purchasers to seize the 
passing moment. ‘Napoleon not only met 
opportunity, he created it!”? Mr. Solomon 
read this line in the advertisement slowly 
and carefully. ‘This fellow Napoleon,” 
he said, ‘“what’s the use of advertising 
him with our money ?”—Lzippincott’s. 


Margie is six years old, and her family 
are Presbyterians. Some of Margie’s little 
friends are Episcopalians, and Margie was 
much impressed with their Lenten sacrifices. 
On Ash Wednesday she announced that 
she would eat no candy for forty days. A 
few hours later some one saw Margie with 
a large peppermint stick. “Why, Margie,” 
said her friend, ‘“‘I thought you had given 
up candy for Lent.” “I did mean to,” 
admitted Margie, “but I’ve changed my 
mind. I’m giving up profane language.’’— 
Lippincott’ s. 


‘The professor was hurrying with a friend 
to catch a train, when he stopped suddenly 
and exclaimed: ‘There! I’ve come away 
and left my watch.” ‘‘Let’s go back and 
get it,” suggested the friend. ‘No, I don’t 
believe we shall have time,’’ said the pro- 
fessor; and he drew the lost watch out of 
his pocket, looked carefully at the dial, 
counted the minutes, and added, ‘‘No, there 
won’t be enough time.’ Then he pressed 
on toward the station, saying, ‘‘Oh, well, 
I suppose I can get along all right for one 
day without a watch.”—The Typist. 


The Youngs had unexpectedly dropped in 
on the Baileys just as dinner was about to 
be served. The hostess, ‘considerably dis- 
turbed, called her little daughter Helen aside, 
and explained that there would not be enough 
oysters to go around, and added: ‘‘Now, you 
and I will just have some of the broth, and 
please do not make any fuss about it at the 
table.’ Little Helen promised to remember 
and say nothing. But, when the oysters 
were served, Helen discovered a _ small 
oyster in her plate, which had accidentally 
been ladled up with her broth. This puz- 
zled the little girl, as she could not recall 
any instructions covering this contingency. 
After studying a few moments, she dipped 
the oyster up with her spoon, and, holding it 
up as high as she could, piped out, ‘‘Mamma, 
mamma, shouldn’t Mrs. Young have this 
oyster, too?” 
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RECENT TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


228. The Story of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
By JosrpH May, D.D. 


_ Is the physical and earthly resurrection of Jesus myth- 
ical or historical? 


229. The Wonderful Hope. 
By Cuarues F. Dore, D.D. 


Like love, honor, truth, the hope of immortality, instead 
of being an uncertain and tenuous thing, really belongs in 
the same class with the most substantial facts which con- 
stitute life. 


230. Church Going. 
By Hon. Grorce F. Hoar. 


The patriotic, civic, moral, and intellectual aspects of 
church going all emphasize its importance. Consider the 
effect of the total abolition of public worship. 


231. The Fulfilment of Citizenship. 
BY TEN LEADERS OF AMERICAN 
THOUGHT AND LIFE. 


Quotations from the public addresses of prominent ex- 
emplars of American citizenship on the value of the church 
and of religious training and ideals in the upbuilding of 
American character and citizenship. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE 1nsoston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


(28) [Aprit 2.1908 


Educational. 
The Misses Allen wall kngwa educator, 


MR. NATH’L T 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 


OCTOBER 1, 190%. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


2and year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home, if needed. Illustrated booklet. 


Th 


e 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 

Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. , 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $250 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principat. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 


50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 


per copy. 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon 


Young People’s 


Street, Boston. 
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PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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